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Are You Holding 
The Right Securities? 


LTHOUGH hundreds of individual stocks have forged ahead to new highs in the past year, 
A many others are selling far below their levels of just one year ago. This is indicative of the 
highly selective character of the market and emphasizes the fact that, regardless of general indus- 
trial and economic trends, the countless cross-currents in the business tide affect certain industries 


and groups of securities differently. 


The many conflicting factors in the current outlook point to a further wide divergence in 
group action in the next year and the investor who bases his investment planning on general trends 
rather than on an appraisal of specific factors likely to affect the position of individual securities 
will almost certainly be disappointed with the performance of his investment program. 


WEED OUT THE LAGGARDS 


If you are to make the most of your invest- 
ment capital you must be able to appraise 
accurately the effects of current and prospective 
developments on every issue which you hold or 
plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise 
your portfolio by weeding out the issues facing 
dubious prospects, replacing them with others 
which are more favorably situated. 

You need expert guidance, however, to keep 
your investment capital employed in the most 


promising securities. It is in just such a situa- 
tion that Financial World Research Bureau can 
help you. With your portfolio under our super- 
vision, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to influence the value of your invest- 
ments are under constant scrutiny and that 
you will be advised promptly by direct personal 
letters of any changes which should be made 
to improve your investment position in order to 
make the most of new opportunities. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Devoting its full time to the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios, our or- 
ganization, which has been serving investors 
for more than 50 years, is ideally equipped to 
help you obtain far better investment results 
than would be possible without the benefit of 
experienced guidance. 


This is proved by the high rate of renewals 
year after year for our Personal Supervisory 
Service. Why not decide to join this group of 
satisfied clients and look forward to more 
profitable results in the future? Considering 
the benefits which you should derive, the fee is 
quite moderate. 
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Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain how 
our Personalized Su- 
pervisory Service will 
point the way to better 
investment results. 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


[] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


(CO I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


C) Income ( Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
| PETER TTT ECE TT Ee re ee ee me yn 
Address 
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Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading ‘Market Pointers,” 

a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles ; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts ... For your copy, 
write today to Dept. F-1. 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL 
INCOME SERIES 


Prospectus from your dealer o# 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Established 1930 
120 Broadway + New York 5, ne M 

















MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
July 8, 1953. 
A dividend of fifty (50c) cents per 
share has been declared, payable 
September 23, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the disse of business 
September 9, 1953. The transfer 


books of the Company will not close. 
JOHN G. GREENBURGH, Treasurer. 
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GOING UP..to meet tomorrow’s steel needs 


Part of the story of Armco’s future is written in the chart shown above. 


It shows how the company’s index of growth in ingot capacity since the 
end of World War II has climbed ahead of the index for the industry. 


But there’s much the chart does not show about Armco’s plans for 
producing more special-purpose steels for tomorrow’s growing markets. 
For the company’s expansion program is a well-balanced program, 
carefully planned to improve Armco’s position all along the line. 





It includes the development of new iron ore sources in Labrador- 
Quebec and in Minnesota... the modernization of all Armco’s plants 

..a new blast furnace and battery of coke ovens at Middletown, 
Ohio... new open-hearth and electric furnaces ...a new continuous 
mill and other facilities at Ashland, Kentucky. 


All in all, it’s a story of growth and progress at Armco—a story that 
holds great promise for the future. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION ey 

















CREATIVE DRAFTING 


MAPS — CHARTS — PLANS 
For All Phases of Business Activity 


EDWARD nr, COMPANY 
15 Park Row New York 38, N. Y. 

















Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated, 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Aug. 25: Affiliated Gas Equipment; 
American Ice; American Republics; 
American Safety Razor; American To- 
bacco;, Arundel Corporation; Automatic 
Steel Products; Barber Oil; Bucyrus. 
Erie; Bullard Company; Celanese Cor- 
poration of America; Crane Company; 
Cunningham Drug Store; Diamond T 
Motor; Duke Power; Eastern Malleable 
Iron; Fanny Farmer Candy; Indian- 
apolis Water; Interstate Power; Kings 
County Lighting; Mueller Brass; Na- 
tional Gypsum; Oliver Corporation; 
Phillips Screw; Pittsburgh Metallurgi- 
cal; Public Service of Oklahoma; Read- 
ing Company; Ruberoid Company; St. 
Joseph Light & Power; South Porto 
Rico Sugar; Southern Oxygen; Union 
Bag & Paper; Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift; Westinghouse Air Brake. 


26: American Agricultural 
Chemical; American Snuff; Bastian- 
Blessing; Bell Telephone, Canada; Bo- 
hack (H. C.); Brown & Sharpe; "Bush 
Terminal Buildings; Carey, Baxter & 
Kennedy; Case (J. I.); Chapman Valve; 
Continental Foundry & Machine; Helme 
(George W.); Honolulu Gas; Interna- 
tional Salt; International Silver; Inter- 
state Department Stores; Macy (R. H.) 
& Co.; Murray Corporation of America; 
Potomac Electric Power; South Caro- 
lina Electric & Gas; Standard Steel 
Spring; Sylvania Electric Products; 
Texas Southeastern Gas; Universal 
Match; Waldorf System; Wheeling 
Steel. 

Aug. 27: Abbott Laboratories; Ameri- 
can Home Products; Arkansas Power & 
Light; Babcock & Wilcox; Book-of-the- 
Month Club; Bridgeport Gas Light; 
Brown-Forman Distillers; C.1.T. Finan- 
cial; Capital City Products; Capital 
Transit; Carrier Corporation; Central 
Ohio Light & Power; Cluett, Peabody; 
Davison Chemical; Eastern Gas & Fuel 
Associates; Marshall Field; McLellan 
Stores; Mississippi River Fuel; Nopco 
Chemical; Puget Sound Pulp & Paper; 
Ronson Art Metal Works; Scovill Man- 
ufacturing; Shell Oil; Smith (A. O.), 
Timken-Detroit Axle; Union Pacific 
Railroad; Western Tablet & Stationery. 


Dividend Changes 


Mountain Fuel Supply: 25 cents pay- 
able September 14 to stock of record 
August 24. Previous payment 20 cents 
June 15. 

Iowa-Electric Light & Power: Quar- 
terly 30 cents payable October 1 to stock 
of record September 15. Paid 27%4-cent 
quarterly July 1. 

Portland Transit Company: 12% cents 
payable October 9 to stock of record 
September 10. Previous payment No- 
vember 15, 1948. 

North American Refractories: 30 cents 
payable October 15 to stock of record 
September 28. Paid 25 cents July 15. 

Consolidated Textile Mills Ltd.: 20 
cents payable September 1 to stock of 
record August 15. Paid 30 cents June 1. 
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Standard Oil (N. J.) 

















ver since President Truman made 
E his Point Four proposal in Jan- 
uary 1949, calling for the Govern- 
ment to foster private capital invest- 
ment in areas needing development, 
this objective has been a vital part 
of our foreign policy. It is certainly 
a laudable one. A major part of the 
world’s population suffers from a low 
standard of living which cannot be 
materially improved without costly 
technological improvements beyond 
the ability of many nations to finance. 
From our own standpoint, the attain- 
ment of greater self-sufficiency by 
these countries would enable us to re- 
duce the heavy burden of foreign aid. 

It has been estimated that an an- 
nual investment of some $19 billion 
in underdeveloped countries would be 
required in order to raise their na- 
tional incomes by two per cent a 
year, but they themselves can save 
only around $5 billion a year. Ob- 
viously, the need is great, and the 
benefit to U. S. capital from meeting 
it could also be great, but the chances 
that it will be met on any large scale 
are slim. Realists have been skeptical 
about the success of the Point Four 
program ever since it was first out- 
lined, Their attitude is confirmed by 
a recent Commerce Department study 
which concludes: “A greatly in- 
creased flow of private investment 
from this country cannot be expected 
in the next few years.” 

The study cites many reasons for 
this conclusion. The great majority 
of them stem from actions and atti- 
tudes of foreign nations which are 
logical recipients of Point Four aid, 
which loudly welcome it in words, but 
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Dollars Reluctant 
To Venture Abroad 


Large-scale U. S. investments in foreign countries, 


particularly under-developed areas, would be a boon 


to all concerned, but many barriers stand in the way 





which actively discourage it in deeds. 
As the study states: “Few govern- 
ments have by their actions fully re- 
cognized their own responsibility for 
the creation of an investment climate, 
based on confidence, equality of op- 
portunity, and the prospect of reason- 
able profits, which will induce foreign 
capital to emigrate to their countries.” 

No better demonstration of this 
attitude could be found than the 31 
to 1 vote of approval (the United 
States being the lone dissenter) in the 
United Nations last December for a 
resolution declaring the right of any 
nation to nationalize private property. 
This vote came after rejection, 27 to 
15, of a proposed U. S. amendment 
(quoted verbatim from the Havana 
International Trade Agreement, 
which had been signed by all the 27 
opponents of the amendment) which 
would have added to the resolution an 
assertion that the owners of nation- 
alized property are entitled to com- 
pensation. 


Leading Obstacle 


The threat of expropriation is one 
of the leading obstacles to foreign in- 
vestment. That the threat is real is 
attested not only by prewar actions 
such as the confiscation of Mexican 
and Bolivian oil properties and Mex- 
ican railways but by much more re- 
cent seizures, including Iranian oil in 
1951, Bolivian tin in 1952 and land 
held by United Fruit in Guatemala 
earlier this year. Even in England, 
not usually considered a lawless or 
irresponsible nation, the Labour 
Party has threatened to re-nation- 
alize, without compensation, steel 
properties now being returned to pri- 
vate operation, when next it succeeds 
to political power. This is hardly de- 
signed to reassure potential foreign 
investors. 

Nationalism has other discouraging 


manifestations. For instance, many 
nations restrict or completely forbid 
the use of foreign capital in develop- 
ing certain key industries such as 
utilities or transportation. In some 
cases (certain British colonies are 
examples), the lack of such facilities 
limits the investment opportunities 
available in manufacturing. It is quite 
common for foreign-owned enter- 
prises to be required to fill most of 
their personnel: requirements with 
local labor, qualified or not. In Chile, 
85 per cent of the working force must 
be nationals; in Mexico, 90 per cent. 

Discriminatory regulations of var- 
ious kinds aimed at foreign capital 
are found all over the world. Taxes 
are frequently higher than those lev- 
ied on locally-owned companies ; con- 
trolled foreign exchange rates are 
often less favorable ; labor regulations 
frequently discriminate against out- 
siders. In many nations, governments 
actively attempt (usually with con- 
siderable success) to stir up and keep 
alive a hatred for “foreign imperial- 
ists.” 

The dollar shortage which has 
added to the need for foreign invest- 
ment of U. S. capital has also been 
responsible for a host of measures 

Please turn to page 27 
Caterpillar Tractor 















































Better Outlook for 
Tobacco Company Profits 


Cigarette sales are running above 


1952, but rise is at a 


slower pace than a year ago. Thanks to price increases 


earnings will be better. Shares are good defensive issues 


igarette sales this year, both dol- 

larwise and as measured in fac- 
tory shipments, are running ahead of 
last year, and thanks to the price rise 
which followed the removal of Gov- 
ernmental controls in February last, 
earnings this year may be expected to 
top 1952’s showing in spite of some- 
what heavier costs. In sharp contrast 
to the market generally, shares of the 
tobacco companies are selling at their 
higher levels since 1950 and, in the 
case of R. J. Reynolds “B,” at the 
highest since 1947, 


Hit New Peaks 


The. rise in cigarette consumption 
reflects both the addition of new 
smokers and the sustained high level 
of consumer incomes. Both dollar 
and unit sales in 1952 hit new peaks, 
but from present indications these 
records are slated to go by the board 
this year. SaleS of the five leading 
units last year totaled $3.07 billion 
vs. $2.79 billion in 1951. Latest half- 
year figures are not yet completely 
available, but combined sales of the 
leaders for the first three months to- 
taled $785.8 million vs. $697.0 million 
in the first quarter of 1952, although 
the five per cent price rise did not go 
into effect until February 26, and will 
not be fully reflected in sales figures 
until second quarter data are com- 
piled. 

The extension of the excess profits 
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American Machine & Foundry 


tax, to which the principal makers 
are liable, will cut into earlier expec- 
tations of the extent of the 1953 earn- 
ings rise. However, revised estimates 
indicate gains of five to 15 per cent in 
net. There appears no reason to doubt 
that the usual year-end extras will be 
paid by American and Liggett & 
Myers, but that regular dividends will 
undergo any boost is unlikely. 

The introduction of king-size cig- 
arettes and widening demand for fil- 
ter-tip types, have resulted in irregu- 
lar distribution of over-all sales 
among the various individual com- 
panies. Much of the gains in the new 
specialty makes were at the expense 
of the respective regular-size com- 


The Leading Cigarette Makers 
Sales (In Millions) ‘ - . ce Per jpeeee * i mar Dividends————, - ‘ 

ae ——. i t ecen 

1951 Anngs2 = Es 7951 1952 — 1953 Since 1952 #1953 Price Yield 
American Tobacco .... $942.5 $1,065.7 $507.1 $524.8 $5.57 $4.79 $2.09 $2.32 1905 $4.00 $2.50 77 — 55.2% 
Liggett & Myers...... 539.9 603.1 278.4 281.5 §39 = §..11 2.14 2.50 1912 5.00 3.00 80 6.3 
Lorillard (P.) & Co.... 188.4 214.5 103.8 119.6 1.78 2.01 0.87 1.04 1932 1.50 0.60 30.) 5.0 
Phillip Morris, Ltd..... 6306.7 b314.9 a78.7.  a77.4 —-b4.65 b4.13 = .a0.98 )«=al.23) «1928 )§=633.00-~—S 2.25 54 56 
Reynolds (R. J.) “B”... 814.2 881.4 a203.1 a205.1 2.92 2.90 14T 140 wis 20 3 48 4.2 
* Declared or paid to August 12. a—Three months. b—Year ended March 31 of following year. 

panies’ products. The _ increasing 


number of brands and sizes has added 
to selling costs, particularly so in the 
case of new brands. The necessity of 
carrying heavier inventories and the 
additional paper work called for are 
among the so-called minor items 
which add up to greater costs of 
selling. 

Adding to the outlook for further 
improvement in manufacturers’ profit 
margins is the leveling off in prices of 
cigarette types of leaf tobacco, and in- 
dication of further easing this year. 
Both flue-cured and burley averaged 
from one to two cents a pound lower 
in 1952 than in 1951. Since the prin- 
cipal cigarette makers also manufac- 
ture cigars and smoking tobacco, the 
slightly lower prices prevailing for 
cigarette type of leaf will be offset to 
some degree by slightly higher prices 
for cigar and other types. 


Leads Field 


Leadership of the cigarette group 
is easily maintained by American To- 
bacco whose sales in 1952 averaged 
34.7 per cent of the total reported by 
the five largest makers. Sales of its 
Lucky Strikes totaled 80.2 billion 
cigarettes in 1952; its Pall Mall 
(fourth largest among all brands) ac- 
counted for 43.5 billion. | While 
American holds in first place on an 
over-all basis, its Lucky Strikes have 
run second to Reynolds Camels in 
each of the past three years. Last 
year Camels’ sales totaled 103.5 bil- 
lion. Liggett & Myers’ Chesterfields 
were third in 1952, with 63.8 billion. 
Fifth place went to Philip Morris 
with 37 billion, Lorillard’s Old Gold 
finishing sixth with 23.5 billion. 

Prices of the shares of the cigarette 
leaders have held in high ground all 
through the uncertain markets of the 
past several months, and appear to 
have largely discounted the _better- 
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ment in their prospects which should 
be translated into higher earnings 
this year and, with the expiration of 
EPT and possible other tax easing in 
1954, may pave the way for dividend 





rises. Even at current levels, how- 
ever, yields are relatively satisfactory 
and the shares generally qualify for 
inclusion in the portfolio of the aver- 
age investor. THE END 


Good Investments 
In the Unlisted Market 


Here are ten common stocks of investment grade, ac- 


tively traded over-the-counter, which appear somewhat 


cheaper than many listed issues of comparable quality 


he hoary adage current among 

the mining fraternity that “gold 
is where you find it,” can be applied 
with equal truth to investments. Not 
all of them are to be found in the 
markets for listed securities. While 
there are a number of reasons why 
the average investor may better serve 
his own interests by giving preference 
to securities listed on one of the regu- 
lar exchanges, some excellent invest- 
ment issues are available on the Over- 
the-Counter or “Outside” market for 
issues which have been neither listed 
nor admitted to trading on any of the 
regular exchanges. 

In itself, the fact that a stock is un- 
listed does not reflect on its merits. 
There may be only a small number of 
shares outstanding, the distribution of 
the shares may not be wide enough, 
or other reasons may account for the 
failure of a company’s management to 
apply to an exchange for listing or 
for trading privileges. But there is 
nothing to prevent a stockholder from 
selling all or part of his holdings to 
another, whether the other person be 
a relative, a neighbor or a dealer in 
unlisted securities. It is the day-to- 
day activities of the dealer, with his 
offers to buy or sell various unlisted 
securities at specified prices, which 
make the so-called over-the-counter 
market — “over-the-counter” in the 
sense that the dealer buys and sells 
for his own account and does not act 
as a broker for his clients. 

The scope of the unlisted market 
may be judged from the fact that in 
the metropolitan New York area 
newspapers publish daily the bid-and- 
ask prices on almost 400 different 
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issues, and once a week supplement 
this with a list of more than 500 “‘less 
active” unlisted stocks. Among them, 
of course, are many of little, if any, 
investment merit and a great many 
others of crass speculative character. 
But all through both groups are to 
be found stocks of genuine invest- 
ment appeal representing corporations 
whose products or services are in 
wide general demand and use. 


Businessmen's Holdings 


The accompanying tabulation pre- 
sents ten issues which readily qualify 
for inclusion in the average business- 
man’s portfolio. Each represents a 
company which is among the im- 
portant units in its own industry. 
Earnings and dividend records gen- 
erally compare well with correspond- 
ing showings by shares which are 
more popular because, being listed on 
a regular exchange, they are kept 
more prominently before the invest- 
ment public. 

The Royal Dutch Petroleum New 
York shares have been traded on the 
unlisted market since 1917. Recently 


the management of the parent cor- 
poration announced that it is con- 
sidering making application to list its 
shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Each New York share cer- 
tificate represents one-third of one 
sub-share — which is one-one hun- 
dredth of a regular share of the Dutch 
holding company which competes 
with Standard Oil (N.J.) for leader- 
ship in the world petroleum market. 
Royal Dutch has more than 400 sub- 
sidiaries and affiliates; it has a 60 
per cent interest in Shell Caribbean 
which owns 65 per cent of the capital 
stock of Shell Oil Company. 

Anheuser-Busch, brewer of Bud- 
weiser, needs little introduction to 
the average reader. Ei Paso Electric 
supplies electricity to El Paso as well 
as to 18 other Texas and: 22«New 
Mexican communities. International 
Cellucotton: Products controls the 
processing. and distribution here and 
abroad of paper toiletries manufac- 
tured for it by the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation. Landers, Frary & Clark, 
a dividend payer since 1887, manu- 
facturers vacuum cleaners and other 
electrical home appliances. Nicholson 
File, which has paid dividends since 
1888, is the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of files and rasps. 

The Permutit Company is the lead- 
ing maker of water purifying systems 
for homes, industrial plants and water 
supply systems. A. E. Staley & Com- 
pany is one of the leading processors 
of soy beans and corn products. The 
two remaining issues, comprise the 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Com- 
pany which operates a natural gas 
pipeline system connecting Texas 
with distributing systems as far north 
as Massachusetts, and the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, one of the 
largest timber and pulp organizations 
operating in the Pacific northwest. 


Ten Interesting Over-the-Counter Situations 


-——Earned Per Share——, 
--Six Mos.~ -— Dividends———, Recent imate 


c Annual — 





+Approx- 


1951 1952 1952 1953 Since 1952 *1953 Bid Yield 
Anheuser-Busch ........ $2.39 $2.69 $1.24 $1.44 1932 $1.20 $0.90 29 4.1% 
El Paso Electric........ 1.82 1.95 a1.88 a2.02 1928 1.20 0.60 24 «5.0 
Internat’] Cellucotton ... 2.42 2.26 1.16 1.48 1927 1.50 1.12% 27 5.5 
Landers, Frary & Clark. 2.57 2.85 sik k cae, cee. ee 27 =—5.9 
Nicholson File ......... 2.89 2.15 1888 1.80 0.60 29 6.2 
Permutit:Co. ..........:. 3.15 3.95 1937 2.35 1.20 aa #3 
Royal Dutch Pet. (N. Y.) sb i ene tdhke, See beeee ce 29 48 
enna GM. I)... soca. 2.06 2.00 0.67 1.18 1930 1.25 0.50 21 5.9 
Tenn. Gas Transmission. 1.63 1.79 1.45 cl.81 1948 b1.40 1.05 23 6.1 
Weyerhaeuser Timber .. 6.39 5.89 3.09 3.03 1935 2.50 1.00 62 4.1 
*Declared or paid to August 12. +Based on bid price. a—12 months ended June 30. b—Plus 20 per. 
cent in stock. c—12 months ended March 31. 
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Louisville & Nashville Making Rapid Progress 


Another earnings peak should be attained by this better 





Fred S. Frater 


apid industrialization of the terri- 
R tory served and steady improve- 
ment in operating efficiency are being 
reflected in higher earnings for the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. Dur- 
ing the decade ending in 1950, earn- 
ings of the L. & N. averaged $7.35 a 
share, dipping to a low of $3.51 in 
1949 but recovering in 1950 to a high 
of $10.39. 

Following a slight decline in 1951, 
profits reached an all-time peak in 
1952 and another new record is in 
prospect for the current year; it is 
now estimated that 1953 profits will 
run in the neighborhood of $11 to $12 
per share. 

At the end of last year, Louisville & 
Nashville operated 4,738 miles of 
road, with about 81 per cent of main 
line mileage located in Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee. Considerable 
additional mileage is operated by 
affiliates such as the 75 per cent 
owned Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway and the Clinchfield 
Railroad, so that the entire system 
embraces 6,602 miles of first main 
track. From time to time, it has 
been rumored that the completely- 
dieselized Chattanooga—which is a 
connecting link between the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and the Atlantic 
Coast Line—may eventually be 
merged with the L. & N. While this 
cannot be verified, it is noteworthy 
that the Chattanooga (which sells on 
the Big Board around 85) is expected 
to earn close to $20 a share this year. 

In the postwar period, gross capital 
expenditures of the L. & N. totaled 
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grade rail issue in 1953. 


Dieselization and territorial 


growth are two important factors in the current showing 


over $208 million, not including 1953 
outlays which will probably be close 
to $50 million. As a result of the 
nechanization of roadway, installa- 
tion of modern freight cars, and 
dieselization, transportation expenses 
consumed 35.5 cents of the road’s 
1952 revenue dollar vs. the Class I 
average of 36.9 per cent; a further 
appreciable decline in its transporta- 
tion ratio is likely this year. 

Although it was not until 1950 that 
dieselization of freight on the system 
became significant, by the end of last 
year diesel power handled 61 per cent 
of freight and 85 per cent of yard 
switching operations, as well as 88 per 
cent of passenger traffic. The 1952 an- 
nual report of the L. & N. observes: 
“The benefits of diesel freight locomo- 
tives include the handling of longer 
trains at higher speeds, elimination or 
reduction of helper service over heavy 
grades, decreased fuel consumption 
and repair costs, reduction in use and 
maintenance of water and fuel sta- 
tions and greater availability of 
power.” 

Over-all revenue growth of the 
Louisville & Nashville system has 





Louisville & Nashville 


Oper. 

Rev. Earned 

(Mil- Per *Divi- 
Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929. .$132.1 $5.87 $3.50 7734—55 
1932.. 63.9 D090 1.00 19%— 3% 
1937.. 90.2 3.03 300 49%—24% 
1938.. 79.4 1.16 2.00 283%4—15 
1939.. 883 3.16 2.50 33%—18% 
1940.. 980 4.08 3.00 32%—19 
1941.. 1196 833 3.50 37%—30 
1942.. 168.8 8.30 3.50 38%4—27% 
1943.. 208.8 9.07 3.50 39%—29% 
1944.. 2148 7.95 3.50 55%4—34% 
1945.. 196.5 7.49 3.51% 68 —52 
1946.. 169.7 4.95 3.52 72%4—45% 
1947.. 189.7 5.68 3.52 53 —3914 
1948.. 207.33 7.91 3.52 50 —37 
1949.. 177.4 3.51 3.52 41Y%—31% 
1950.. 203.0 10.39 3.52 50%—34% 
1951.. 2265 9.74 400 59%—48% 
1952.. 226.7 10.73 450  6734—52% 


Six months ended June 30: 
1952.. $113.4 $4.98 ToT oe 
1953.. 118.8 6.72 $a3.00 a677%—58% 


*Has paid dividends since 1934. 
August 12. D—Deficit. 





a—Through 


been somewhat below-average since 
prewar. With 1939-40— 100 as a 
base, the carrier’s revenues rose to 
243 in 1952 compared with 255 for 
all Class I roads. But this is due 
almost entirely to the relative im- 
portance of coal in the road’s traffic 
picture. Bituminous coal is the lead- 
ing freight item carried by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, most of this traffic 
originating in the rich Hazard and 
Harlan fields in Kentucky and others 
in Virginia. Although the outlook 
for the coal industry has its unfavor- 
able aspects, the mines served by the 
carrier’s lines produce a high quality 
fuel for which there is a fairly con- 
sistent demand. Furthermore, the 
location of several important atomic 
energy projects in the region served 
by the L. & N. (such as the Oak 
Ridge and Paducah installations) 
should bolster coal demand in view 
of the huge amounts of power re- 
quired by these plants. 


Industrialization Aids Road 


Also important from the longer 
term standpoint is the steadily in- 
creasing industralization of the terri- 
tory in which the road operates. This, 
of course, is helping to reduce the 
system’s dependence on coal. It may 
be noted that coal comprised only one- 
fourth of the Louisville & Nashville’s 
freight revenues in 1952 compared 
with 31 per cent ten years earlier 
while items in the manufactures and 
miscellaneous category rose from 37 
per cent in 1942 to 47 per cent. Pas- 
senger business of the L. & N. is 
small, accounting for only six per cent 
of 1952 gross revenues. 

Capitalization of the Louisville & 
Nashville consists of $259.8 million 
of funded debt, equipment and miscel- 
laneous obligations, followed by 2.3 
million common shares of which the 
Atlantic Coast Line owns 823,427 
shares or 35 per cent. At the current 
price of 65, Louisville & Nashville 
common is quoted at about six times 
1952 earnings and little more than 
5% times projected 1953 net. In- 
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come tax accruals for 1952 reflected 
a lightening of the carrier’s tax bill 
by some $3.4 million as a result of 
deductions (in excess of normal de- 
preciation) for accelerated amortiza- 
tion of defense projects. Eliminating 
the tax reductions, net income would 
have been $1.44 per share lower than 
reported, or $9.29 per share. 


Tax ‘Timetable 


Due for Change? 


The shares yield 6.9 per cent based 
on the $1 quarterly dividend plus a 
50-cent year-end extra paid in 1952, 
While the stock is presently selling 
well above its price range in most 
recent years, it does not appear out 
of line on a statistical basis compared 
with other better-grade rail equities. 

THE END. 


EPT extension and accelerated tax payment schedule 


will create a corporate financing problem in 1954. 


Reversion to pre-1951 payment timetable would help 


are of corporate excess 
profits taxes from june 30 to 
the end of the year is expected to 
yield the Treasury some $800 million 
of additional revenues. The other side 
of this coin is, of course, an increase 
of like amount in the taxes which cor- 
porations must pay next year. To 
the investor, the chief significance of 
the added tax burden is the corre- 
sponding reduction in earnings, but 
to corporate management this effect 
is of less moment than the fact that 
somehow, somewhere, an additional 
$800 million of cash must be raised 
with which to meet the tax bill. 


How Profits Accumulate 


The ability of a business enterprise 
to earn a profit of any given amount 
does not imply an increase of the 
same amount in holdings of cash or 
its equivalent. Cash may actually de- 
crease (even disregarding the effect 
of capital expenditures in excess of 
non-cash depreciation charges), this 
decline being more than offset, in the 
case of a profitable company, by ad- 
vances in other assets such as inven- 
tories and receivables, or a drop in 
current liabilities. 

During most postwar years a large 
part of corporate earnings has been 
represented by increases in inven- 
tories and receivables; in addition, 
heavy capital outlays have involved a 
substantial drain on cash. Thus, while 
corporate working capital has shown 
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a steady gain, liquidity has been de- 
clining for over three years. Last 
March, cash and Government securi- 
ties held by corporations amounted to 
only 51 per cent of their current lia- 
bilities, against a ratio of 71 per cent 
prevailing at the end of 1949. 

One factor which has: added con- 
siderably to corporate financing prob- 
lems has been the accelerated cor- 
porate tax payment schedule inserted 
in the Revenue Act of 1950 under 
the sponsorship of Representative 
Mills. Corporations formerly had the 
privilege of paying Federal taxes on 
a given year’s profits in four equal 
quarterly instalments during the fol- 
lowing year, in recognition of the fact 
that their earnings, unlike those of in- 
dividuals, are not wholly or even pre- 
dominantly available in cash at the 
year’s end. About 90 per cent of Fed- 
eral corporate taxes were paid on this 
basis. But the Mills plan drastically 
revised the law. 

As originally proposed, it would 
have required full payment of taxes 
on 1950 corporate earnings during 


_ the first half of 1951, but as finally 


enacted it postponed attainment of 
such a schedule to 1955. It required 
that each of the first two quarterly 
payments in 1951 (on 1950 income) 
be increased to 30 per cent of the 
full year’s total, the last two payments 
thus being only 20 per cent each. 
Every year thereafter an additional 
five per cent of the full year’s tax was 


to be paid during each of the first 
two quarters, so that in 1954 a cal- 
endar year enterprise would have to 
pay 45 per cent of its liability on 1953 
earnings in March and again in June, 
and only five per cent each in Sep- 
tember and December. In 1955, 50 
per cent would be due in March and 
the remaining 50 per cent in June. 

This year, when 40 per cent of the 
full year’s tax was due in March and 
an equal amount in June, the normal 
first-half seasonal decline in business 
loans by banks was much smaller 
than usual, continuing a trend also in 
evidence in 1951 and 1952 and re- 
flecting the fact that many businesses 
were forced to borrow in order to 
meet the accelerated schedule of tax 
payments. Under present law, the 
situation will be still more difficult in 
1954, and in 1955 and subsequent 
years may be serious enough to bring 
a major change in the seasonal pat- 
tern of bank lending. 

Chairman Reed of the House Ways 
& Means Committee is deeply con- 
cerned over this prospect. He strenu- 
ously opposed extension of EPT, and 
almost prevented it single handed. 
When he was over-ruled on this point 
he felt that the combination of the 
1954 Mills plan tax schedule and an 
$800 million increase in tax liability 
beyond earlier expectations created a 
situation likely to result in real hard- 
ship. Accordingly, he introduced a 
bill during the closing days of the 
last session of Congress calling for 
a return to the tax timetable in effect 
prior to 1951. 


Will Reintroduce Bill 


No action was taken on his pro- 
posal, but he will introduce it again 
early next year, in time (if it is ap- 
proved) to permit corporations to re- 
duce their March 15 tax payment to 
25 per cent of total liability for the 
year instead of the presently sched- 
uled 45 per cent. This would ease 
corporate financing problems, but 
would create a major headache for 
the Treasury, which expects to run 
a deficit for the fiscal year ending 
next June even under the present 
payment schedule. 

Assuming that 1953 taxable earn- 
ings of corporations approximate the 
1952 level, they would owe some $20 
billion of Federal taxes payable in 

Please turn to page 26 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 


of Listed Stocks. 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Admiral Corporation C+ 

This speculative issue appears 
amply priced at 27. (Paid $1 in 1952; 
50c so far in 1953.) The company 
has been experiencing record sales, 
with the 1953 first half volume some 
59 per cent over the same period last 
year. Profit margins improved sharp- 
ly, net income being $2.42 a share 
against $1.28, an 89 per cent gain. 
Officials expect the Pacific Coast re- 
gion to take an increasing proportion 
of television output and, with that 
fact in mind, the company held its 
first major distributing convention in 
that area during June. Despite the 
Korean truce, military shipments of 
electronic equipment may actually be 
higher during the remaining months 


of 1953. 


American Natural Gas B 
While shares at 35 are not on the 
bargain counter, there are long-term 
growth possibilities. (Pays $2 annu- 
ally.) The American Louisiana Pipe 
Line Company has been formed to 
build a 30-inch, 1,000-mile long pipe 
line for carrying natural gas from the 
Louisiana Gulf Coast field to markets 
in the Mid-West. The line will have 
an initial capacity of 250 to 300 mil- 
lion cubic feet of gas a day, with 
ultimate capacity twice this amount. 
The $200 million needed for con- 
struction will be raised “through the 
issuance of senior securities of the 
various operating units, through re- 
tained earnings and through selling 
about $25 million of additional com- 
mon stock.’ (Also FW, April 1.) 


American Woolen Cc 

Although selling at a new low 
since 1945, shares (18) are unsuit- 
able for general accounts. (No divi- 
dends since 1951.) In the first half 
of 1953 the company reported a net 
loss of $4.1 million, equal to more 
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Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


than $4.25 a share. While the operat- 
ing loss in the first six months of 
1952 was larger, the company had a 
carryback tax credit, but none was 
available this year to apply against 
losses. Sales also fell sharply, from 
$63 million to $43 million, and the 
order backlog slipped to $22.6 million 
against $32 million a year earlier. 
American’s main difficulty has been 
extremely slow business, especially in 
the worsted cloth division. Trade 
estimates are that the company’s 
worsted mills are running at a little 
better than a third of capacity. In 
addition, the amount of Government 
business has been cut substantially. 


American Zinc C+ 

Stock, now at 15, is speculative and 
highly sensitive to current metal 
price uncertainty. (Paid $1 in 1952; 
50c so far this year.) Earnings for 
the first half of 1953 were equal to 
only $1.09 a common share against 
$2.03 in the 1952 period despite a 23 
per cent increase in tonnage ship- 
ments of zinc products. Although 
consumption of slab zinc continued at 
peak levels, foreign offerings de- 
pressed prices and narrowed profit 
margins. Nevertheless, demand re- 
mains strong and capacity operations 
in all divisions, except leaded zinc 
oxide, are expected to be maintained 
through the rest of 1953 at least. The 
recently developed ore-body in Ten- 
nessee will double its output by mid- 
1954 and will supply a large part of 
the company’s raw material require- 


ments, now purchased in the open | 


market. 


C.I.T. Financial B+ 

Shares (now 27) represent a qual- 
ity issue in the field. (Pays $1.80 
annually.) Earnings in the first six 
months of 1953 climbed to $1.70 a 
share vs. $1.51 in the like 1952 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


period. Factors effecting the im- 
proved first six months showing were 
the termination of price controls on 
autos and other durable goods early 
this year, an increase in the amount 
of new automobile financing, and the 
continued high level of consumer 
goods prices. This latter point has 
resulted in a larger amount financed 
per transaction. C.I.T. has already 
increased its long term borrowing to 
$183 million in order to keep its sub- 
sidiaries supplied with funds to meet 
the current high demand for financ- 


ing. 


Electric Auto-Lite B 
Now 44 (vs. a 1953 high of 57), 
these better-than-average automotive 
supply shares appear to have dis- 
counted present uncertainties. (Pays 
$3 annually.) New manufacturing 
plants will be erected in Calgary, 
Alta. and in Mexico City some time 
later this year or early in 1954. 
Neither size nor cost of either plant 
was revealed, but part of the com- 
pany’s $10 million capital additions 
budget for 1953 will be used for this 
purpose. Electric Auto-Lite, which 
has headquarters in Toledo, operates 
28 plants in the United States. It 
already operates a battery factory in 
Toronto and an automotive electrical 
equipment plant in~ Sarnia, Ont. 
Management expects the two new 
units will be in operation next year. 


Electric Storage Battery B+ 

At 29, shares of this industry lead- 
er yield 6.9% and are suitable for 
average accounts. (Pays $2 annu- 
ally.) Management has indicated that 
“there has been no talk whatsoever 
among officers and directors of the 
possibility of changing the dividend.” 
Although first half earnings did not 
cover the $1 distributed, the quarterly 
rate of 50 cents has been unchanged 
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since 1923, a span of 30 years. Occa- 
sionally the company has declared 
dividends from accumulated surplus 
which at December 31, 1952, was 
more than $26 million. The firm nor- 
mally does one-third of its automotive 
replacement business in the first half 
and two thirds in the last halt, so that 
sales and earnings for the last six 
months of the current year should 
show some improvement. (Also FW, 
April 29.) 


Food Fair Stores B 

At 28 shares are near their all-time 
high, but are not devoid of further 
growth possibilities. (Pays 20c quar- 
terly, plus 10% stock im 1953.) 
Record sales and earnings were re- 
ported for the first quarter, ended 
July 18, of the current fiscal year. 
Sales topped $69 million, almost 7 
per cent above the record set in the 
like period a year earlier. Net in- 
come rose to 50 cents a share on 
2,264,674 common shares now out- 
standing, against 43 cents for the 
same quarter of 1952 on a smaller 
amount of stock. In the first quarter 
of the present fiscal period, three new 
stores were opened, bringing the total 
to 165. Ten additional units will be 
opened during the current quarter, 
and by the end of December 1954, 40 
more stores will be in operation. 
With annual sales expected to aver- 
age $2 million or more a store, the 
expansion program is calculated to 
push Food Fair’s total toward the 
$400 million mark. 


Gobel (Adolf) R 

This issue formerly traded around 
3 on the American Stock Exchange, 
has been suspended and company has 
filed bankruptcy papers. (No divi- 
dends.) Company has leased all its 
properties for an annual rental of be- 
tween $150,000 and $200,000 not 
counting royalty arrangements for 
products packaged under the Gobel 
name. The business is now in the 
hands of a receiver under the Bank- 
tuptcy Act. Trading in the.company’s 
stock was suspended March 13 when 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission was notified of an incorrect 
annual report for the 1952 fiscal year 
ended November 1. Gobel had ac- 
knowledged a net loss of $437,000 
but the actual loss was considerably 
larger. A hearing will be held shortly 
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by the SEC to determine whether the 
company has violated the securities 
law and if the stock should be re- 
moved permanently from the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange. 


Goodrich (B. F.} B 

At 69 shares are selling well below 
their 1953 high of 80 and represent a 
sound situation in the rubber tn- 
dustry. (Pays $2.60 annually.) An 
insulating material that sprays on 
metal surfaces like paint and offers 
protection from heat up to 5,000 de- 
grees Fahrenheit has been developed 
by the company. Called Pyrolock, a 
1-16 inch coating is enough to protect 
surfaces up to 10 seconds against 
flame that would ordinarily melt the 
metal involved. Goodrich reports the 
spray cannot burn or explode and 
will resist most solvents and chem- 
icals. While production now will go 
to the Army, its civilian uses appear 
unlimited. 


Hilton Hotels C+ 
While stock is speculative, in line 
with the industry itself, management 
has been extremely aggressive; recent 
price, 18. (Pays $1.20 annually.) 
After completing its first European 
unit in Madrid, Spain, plans have 
already been formulated for a $14 
million 450-room hotel for Beverly 
Hills, Cal. When finished in Decem- 
ber 1954 the hotel will be the 17th in 
the Chicago company’s rapidly ex- 
panding chain. The structure in 
California will be so designed that in- 
come from its interior stores, adjoin- 
ing arcade of shops and permanent 
residents is expected to cover all 
capital charges. All rooms will have 
balconies and television, and the 
building will be «air-conditioned 
throughout. To be named the Bev- 
erly Hilton, the hotel will have a 
swimming pool and a glass-enclosed 
restaurant and bar on the roof. 


Idaho Power Sa 

Now at 44, shares represent one of 
the better-situated electric utilities. 
(Now pays 50c quarterly.) The Fed- 
eral Power Commission has _ been 
assured that Idaho Power can raise 
the $184.5 million necessary to pay 
for its three proposed dams on the 
Snake River. Investment bankers 
have assured the Government that 
Idaho’s credit “is equal to the top 10 


per cent of industry and its manage 
ment is very high grade and com- 
petent.” If the company gets FPC 
approval, it expects to sell $105 mil- 
lion of bonds through 1962. In addi- 
tion, it wants to raise $27.4 million 
from the sale of preferred stock and 
$52.1 million from common. stock. 
Throughout the money - raising 
period, the company expects to bor- 
row and repay $29 million of short 
term loans, although final financial 
details will depend on the condition 
of the market. If approval of the 
FPC is not forthcoming, the Federal 
government will probably build the 
dams. 


Parke, Davis ob 

Present price of 33 compares with 
a high last year of 58, and shares ap- 
pear to have longer term recovery 
prospects. (Paid $1.90 in 1952; 
$1.20 so far in 1953.) With sales in 
the first six months of this year off 
32 per cent, earnings dropped to 88 
cents a share from $2. Contributing 
to the decline was a 58 per cent de- 
crease in sale of chloromycetin, re- 
flecting the unfavorable publicity 
given the drug last year. Sales of 
penicillin and streptomycin were also 
lower than in the first half of 1952, 
due to unsettled market conditions 
resulting from the substantial ad- 
ditions to antibiotic production 
capacities throughout the world. The 
quarterly dividend paid July 31 was 
cut to 35 cents a share from 45 cents 
previously paid. 


Union Electric (Mo.) B 

Now at 22, shares represent a 
growing utility unit. (Pays 30c quar- 
terly.) Company has entered into a 
contract for the acquisition of the 
common stock of the Missouri Edison 
Co. Missouri serves about 13,000 
electricity customers in five northeast 
Missouri counties bordering on ser- 
vice territories of Union Electric and 
its subsidiary, Missouri Power & 
Light. Its plants and property are 
valued at more than $4.5 million. 
Under the plan of acquisition, Union 
will offer 7/10 of a share of its com- 
mon stock for each of Missouri Edi- 
son’s 125,000 common shares. Mis- 
souri Edison is connected with the 
Union system at six delivery points 
and has been receiving 85 per cent of 
its power from Union. 
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Liberal Yield from 
Sound Utility Issue 


Duquesne Light returns nearly six per cent, based on 


recently increased dividend rate. Company serves the Pitts- 


burgh steel district, but situation isn't unduly "cyclical" 


uquesne Light Company is one 
D of the last of the big operating 
companies to emerge from holding 
company control. Substantial 
amounts of Duquesne common stock 
have been issued to the public in the 
past year by Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric, in exchange for that company’s 
preferred stock issues. A proposal 
is now before the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to distribute 
Duquesne to Standard Gas common 
stockholders on a 1-for-4 basis, and 
the balance held will be distributed at 
some later date as the holding com- 
pany is gradually liquidated. Last 
November 20, 250,000 shares of Du- 
quesne were sold to the public at 
2934, 80,000 shares representing a 
new-money issue of the company, 
while the remaining 170,000 shares 
were offered by the Philadelphia 
Company (sub-holding company in 
the Standard Gas system). 


Earnings in Uptrend 


Share earnings of Duquesne have 
shown a steadily rising trend in re- 
cent years, as indicated in the accom- 
panying table. In the first half of 
1953, $1.16 per share was earned com- 
pared with $1.10 in the previous 
year; about $1.20 would have been 
shown if the excess profits tax had 
not been extended to the end of this 
year (about 8 cents a share was paid 
in EPT in 1952). Business in the 
Pittsburgh district continued at a 
relatively high level in the second 
quarter, and Duquesne’s kwh sales 
were more than 18 per cent above last 
year, though it is estimated that about 
half of this increase was due to the 
effect of the steel strike on 1952 sales. 

Duquesne Light Company serves 
about 1.5 million people in the Pitts- 
burgh area, which has one of the 
heaviest concentrations of industry 
in the country. However, despite 
the large amount of steel production, 
10 





Duquesne Light Company 


-—*Common Stock Record— 
Earned 


Revenues Per  Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1946.... $43.5 $1.44 $1.39 
1947.... 51.2 1.28 1.46 
1948.. 57.3 1.51 1.44 
1949.... 57.9 1.59 1.44 
1950.... 64.7 186 1.44 
a 7a “Ae CP caus. aan 
Wwa2... 776 210 1.50 2934—28% 
1953... ; al.60 277%—25% 
*Adjusted to pro forma basis. a—Present 
indicated rate. 





diversification is greater than realized. 
There are over 2,200 manufacturing 
plants in the district, of which over 
300 were established in the last 15 
years. 

There may be some apprehension 
that Duquesne’s business is “cycli- 
cal” because it is located in the center 
of the steel district. Until recently, 
the company did not give a detailed 
breakdown of revenues. However, 
figures are now available for the 12 
months ended June 30, 1953, and 
show that industrial business con- 
tributed about 39 per cent of rev- 
enues, which is not an unusually high 
proportion. In 1952, for example, 
some corresponding percentages 
were: American Gas & Electric 42 
per cent, West Penn Electric 44 per 
cent, Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
47 per cent, Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric 43 per cent. 

Only about 17 per cent of revenues 
are obtained from the steel industry. 
U. S. Steel, Jones & Laughlin and 
Crucible provide 60 per cent of their 
own electric requirements. A pro- 
tective feature for Duquesne is the 
minimum demand charge, amounting 
to 60 per cent of total revenues from 
the steel companies during the con- 
tract periods of four to five years. 

Moreover, in the event of a sharp 
drop in steel operations, the inefficient 
Brunot Island and Colfax plants, 


which produce a substantial part of 
Duquesne’s power output, could be 
curtailed. Because of the high oper- 
ating costs at these plants, and since 
sales to large industrial consumers 
average only a little over 1.1 cents 
per kwh, the loss of such heavy in- 
dustry business should have a minor 
effect on earnings, particularly after 
adjustment for lower taxes. 

Moreover, the company hopes to 
increase the residential proportion of 
its business through promotion of ap- 
pliance sales. In former years Du- 
quesne had a relatively low satura- 
tion of electric appliances, because 
sales had not been pushed due to the 
competition of gas appliances sold by 
afhiliated gas companies. Now that 
these gas companies are no longer in 
the system, sales of electric appliances 
are being energetically promoted. 

The company has generating plants 
with a net capability of nearly a mil- 
lion, and about 60 per cent of the 
coal burned in these plants is mined 
in the company’s two mines. The 
Brunot Island plant has 115,000 kw 
capability, with production costs of 
around 14 mills per kwh. Colfax, 
built in the early 1920s, has 250,000 
kw capability with average generat- 
ing cost of over 5 mills. The Reed 
Station, built in the early 1930s, has 
195,000 kw with a generating cost 
of 4.3 mills. Phillips, built in the 
1940s, has 250,000 kw and an aver- 
age cost of 234 mills. Elrama is the 
newest plant, with 190,000 kw and 
generating cost under 2% mills. Du- 
quesne’s purchased power (costing 
about 15 mills) may be largely elimi- 
nated by the summer of 1954, when 
the third large unit at Elrama comes 
into service. 


Compact Service Area 


Duquesne’s service area is quite 
compact for a company of its large 
size ($81 million revenues), being 
only 50 miles across at its widest 
part. Thus transmission losses are 
only about 34 of 1 per cent of rev- 
enues, which is an unusually small 
proportion. 

Rate regulation in Pennsylvania 
has been liberal in recent years, 
Duquesne early in 1950 asked for a 
rate increase of $7.7 million, of which 
$3.5 million was approved by the 
Commission. The company is still 

Please turn to page 23 
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Keen Competition 


Rules Watechmakers 


Wages here have risen much faster and higher than those 


paid abroad. Domestic units are diversifying, with one 


leader planning to branch out 


he watch-making craft in Amer- 

ica contends with foreign com- 
petition which has the advantage of 
low labor costs. The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement entered into with Switzer- 
land in 1936 has never been popular 
with domestic watch-makers. Wages 
paid by the industry in this country 
have risen at a much faster rate than 
in Switzerland and to a much higher 
level. High labor costs have actually 
prevented domestic manufacture of 
lower priced watches—it has become 
necessary to import the movements 
of such watches from Switzerland. 

Several of the domestic companies 
nevertheless have not done _ badly 
under these circumstances, and sales 
volume has been multiplied over 
several times during the last 15 years. 
Elgin National Watch had sales of 
$11.0 million in 1937 and last year 
posted a record $50.8 million. Hamil- 
ton’s sales have risen from $7.5 mil- 
lion to $19.4 million in the same 
period. Bulova, the industry sales 
leader, maintains a plant in Switzer- 
land but nevertheless does most of its 
manufacturing here. From $15.7 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1938, Bulova’s sales 
mounted to $58.9 million in fiscal 
1953. 

Sales figures alone, however, are an 
over-simplification of the situation. 
The domestic leaders have managed 
to make a good showing despite stiff 
competitive conditions by bowing to 
the inevitable and importing watch 
movements. War work has counted 
heavily in the scale also, and sundry 
diversified lines have been added. The 
one company whose management was 
unable to adjust itself to changing 
competitive conditions — Waltham — 
failed in 1948, but under new man- 
agement is again in the forefront. 

A factor in Elgin’s sales expansion 
in recent years has been the acquisi- 
tion of the Wadsworth Watch Case 
Company. This firm supplies not only 
Elgin but other watch companies with 
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into two new fields 


cases and also manufactures com- 
pacts and decorative parts for auto- 
mobiles. Imported jeweled time pieces 
in the lower-priced field are sold 
under the Wadsworth label. Another 
acquisition—the Hadley Company of 
Providence, R. I.—brought Elgin into 
the men’s jewelry business, and also 
watch bracelets for both men and 
women. Last year Elgin broadened 
its import activity by bringing in 
Swiss self-winding movements to be 
cased here and sold under the Elgin 
trademark. Elgin’s military work is 
substantial, with a backlog exceeding 
$40 million for delivery extending 
through 1954. But looking forward 
to the day when military volume may 
dwindle, Elgin is planning to branch 
cut into two new fields—miniature 
electronic components and precision 
production instruments. 


New Products 


Watchmaker diversification is tak- 
ing some strange twists. General 
Time, which hitherto made practically 
every other type of timepiece and 
time recorder, branched out last year 
into the fine jeweled watch business 
through importation of Swiss move- 
ments launched under the Seth 
Thomas trademark. Bulova Watch 
has brought out a clock-radio, “the 
first of several new products to bear 
the Bulova name.” A wrist alarm 


watch was new this summer. In tech- 
nical lines, Bulova has made a name 
for itself by meeting a critical demand 
for highly-precisioned quartz crystal 
units (for military radio and radar). 
Bulova’s military contract backlog in- 
creased from $30 million to over $50 
million during its last fiscal year. 

Waltham has not only built up new 
lines of civilian watches, including 
self-winders, ladies’ jeweled watches 
and other high-styled items, but is 
also developing a sizable electronics 
business. Speedometers, tachometers 
and compasses are also made, as well 
as gyroscopes for airplanes and 
guided missiles, and many different 
kinds of sub-assemblies for major 
contractors. Waltham is aiming at 
both the defense and civilian markets 
through a recently-organized Special 
Instrument division. Hamilton—now 
in its 6lst year—operates on similar 
lines, turning out marine chronom- 
eters, master navigation watches, 
time fuses and other precision instru- 
ments in increasing volume. A watch 
case company purchased two years 
ago is operated as a wholly-owned 
subsidiary. 

Under the spur of adverse competi- 
tive conditions, the American watch- 
makers are placing manufacturing 
operations on a much broader basis 
than was considered practical in 
former years. New and progressive 
management has its sights on manu- 
facturing processes and products as 
yet unannounced, and the industry 
leaders should be able to weather any 
general downturn in business despite 
the semi-luxury nature of many prin- 
cipal products. While increased diver- 
sification should help results over the 
long term, even the better situated 
issues—Bulova and Elgin—must still 
be classed as semi-speculative because 
of wide earnings variations. 


The Leading Time-Piece Makers 


S$ 


ales——\, 
Millions) 


Earned 


Swiss (or Swiss & U.S.) Years ( Per Share --Dividends—, Recent , 
Makers Ended: 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 *1953 Price +Yield 
Benrus Watch ....... Jan. 31 $20.1 $22.2 $2.03 $1.99 a$0.80 $0.60 11 7.3% 
Bulova Watch ....... Mar.31 528 58.9 4.07 4.13 ane 2420. 92 
Gruen Watch ....... Mar.31 N.R. N.R. 2.40 4.25 1.00 0.95 15 8.0 
Longines-Wittenauer. Mar.31 25.7 22.0 2.50 2.65 0.85 040 14 61 
oo Sales— -——Earned Per Share——, 
(Millions) -—Annual— -——Interim—— - Dividends — Recent 
Domestic Makers 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 1952 *1953 Price Yield 
Elgin National.... $42.7 $50.8 $2.15 $1.80 b$0.56 b$0.88 a$0.60 $0.45 13 4.6% 
General Time..... 36.6 38.1 5.48 4.08 61.47 b2.02 2.50 1.50 29 9.0 
Hamilton Watch.. 17.3 19.4 2.15 1.00 cD1.49 1.69 625.G475 13... 77 
Waltham Watch... 2.3 5.0 0.01 0.08 N.R N.R. NoneNone 1% .. 





*—Paid or declared to August 12. 
weeks. c—Six months. D—Deficit. 


+—Based on indicated 1953 payments. 
N.R.—Not reported. 


a—Plus stock. b—24 
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investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. . - LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Brokers’ Pay 


M any BROKERAGE firms 
with memberships in the New York 
Stock Exchange also are members 
of the American Stock Exchange. 
Nevertheless, it is not at all certain 
that the lead of the Big Board in kill- 
ing the proposed increase in commis- 
sion rates will be followed by the 
nation’s second largest exchange. For 
one thing, it depends heavily on and 
consequently is sensitive to the de- 
sires of “out-of-town” members who 
reportedly favor higher commission 
rates. One conclusion, however, seems 
secure: The administrative officers of 
the American Exchange will not put 
the case to test until they plumb more 
carefully the depths of broker psy- 
chology. The New York Stock Ex- 
change vote jolted people outside, as 
well as inside, its own official family. 


The Big Need 


Nor THE LEAST impor- 
tant aspect of the current study of 
costs of doing business in the broker- 
age field is the sharper focus of at- 
tention that is being placed upon the 
man who pays the bill for the privi- 
lege of freely buying and selling 
securities ; namely, the investor. Sev- 
eral clues suggest what does and does 
not attract his attention. Success of 
the Treasury Department’s continu- 
ous “E” bond selling campaign shows 
that he is interested in building addi- 
tional income, The longer-term thrift 
plans of some savings banks indicate 
the appeal of a package plan: cash in 
the bank, a stated amount of Treasury 
savings bonds, and an_ insurance 


policy at the end of a regular weekly 
or monthly deposit plan. 

Growth of mutual fund sales re- 
veals either indifference to relatively 
12 


FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


heavy loading charges for supervisory 
and other services or willingness to 
pay for what the buyer considers 
superior know-how. State transfer 
taxes and brokerage commissions are 
factors of considerable concern, but 
more so to investors who study trends 
and adjust their holdings rather fre- 
quently. Over and above all these 
considerations are two needs of super- 
lative importance: The elimination of 
double taxation of dividends and 
drastic revision of the damaging tax 
on capital gains. 

The menace contained in these im- 
posts can be appraised from a simple 
historic fact. No great nation of 
modern civilization that has provided 
a good living standard for its people 
has killed incentive to accumulate 
capital or has paralyzed the securities 
markets through which capital flows 
from the individual into business en- 
terprise. Protection from these evils 
is the nation’s, as well as the in- 
vestor’s need. 


Of Profit to Many 


"TRADITIONAL HOSTILITY 
between the school teacher and the 
business man appears definitely on 
the wane. The signs of happier rela- 
tionship are not hard to find. Well 
known, of course, is the company 
scholarship, for which thousands of 
students will be pointing on their re- 
turn to the campus next month. Busi- 
ness interest in this type of scholar- 
ship has become so general that a 
smaller but highly regarded univer- 
sity, Lehigh, has found it advisable to 
publish a summary of company schol- 
arship provisions for the guidance of 
executives interested in setting up 
such training courses. 

Well known is “The American 
Assembly,” an inspiration of Dwight 















Eisenhower when he was Columbia 
University’s president, under which 
plan business men may enjoy briefly 
the sheltered quiet of a university for 
an intensive course of sprouts in a 
burning subject of civic interest. 

Just recently, New York Univer- 
sity set up two special committees to 
“advise and assist” in bringing work- 
a-day business understanding into the 
classroom. One committee is com- 
prised of university men; the other, 
of business men. Further-reaching in 
scope is the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals’ invita- 
tion to industry to participate in 
stimulating greater adult interest in 
high school education. From better 
understanding between industry and 
education nearly every American will 
profit except those few who would 
use the schools to spread distrust of 
our institutions. 


Color TV Nearer 


Bacxkep FORMALLY by 
all leading companies in the industry, 
the new color television system now 
before the Federal Communications 
Commission appears well on the way 
toward breaking a three-year log jam 
that took form after the Commission 
in 1950 had approved a method that 
drew unprecedented criticism from 
many segments of the industry. But 
we won’t have to dispose of our pres- 
ent black-and-white sets just yet. 
Under favorable conditions, the Com- 
mission would need several months to 
complete its tests. Set-makers would 
need time to cut costs to unlock the 
average user’s purse. All of which 
would indicate the Christmas season 
of 1954 as the earliest likely time this 
promising new industrial stimulant 
could take full effect as a major sales 
item. 
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Flour Millers 


Have Good Records 


General Mills and Pillsbury both are long-term divi- 


dend payers. Earnings results have been fairly stable 


despite shrinking per capita use of principal product 


“T° he flour milling business during 

the last five years has been poor. 
Per capita consumption of flour 
products has been declining for much 
longer than that, but the milling in- 
dustry enjoyed a temporary lift after 
the war from increased exports as 
well as the end of price controls. 

In the five-year period ended last 
June, 162 mills representing nearly 
25 per cent of the industry’s produc- 
tion capacity had to close down. This 
high mortality reflects the modern 
trend to less starch in reducing diets, 
as well as obsolescence of machinery 
which marginal operators were un- 
able to modernize or replace for lack 
of funds. From a wartime high of 
162 pounds of flour products con- 
sumed annually per capita, use last 
vear reached a record low of 130 
pounds. It is running even less this 
year, 

The flour millers have thus been 
brought face to face with the problem 
of over-capacity and heightened com- 
petition. The better situated mills— 
those with sufficient financial re- 
sources—have met it by modernizing 
their plants and equipment, by prod- 
uct diversification, and by aggressive 





General Mills 


*Earned 
*Sales Per +Divi- 
Year. (Millions) Share dends +Price Range 
1938.. $152.7 $1.39 $1.00  2634—16% 
1939.. 121.9 2.56 1.25 33 —24% 
1940.. 125.6 2.20 1.42  335%—25% 
1941.. 126.9 2.08 1.33 303%—26% 
1942.. 163.4 2.02 1.33 29 —21% 
1943.. 2175 2.13 1.33 35R%—27% 
1944.. 281.2 2.23 1.33 40 —34 
1945.. 280.8 2.69 1.37% 524—43% 
1946.. 298.7 2.91 1.50 5434—42 
1947.. 370.9 3.91 2.25 543%4,—43 
1948.. 4585 583 2.50 53 —40% 
1949.. 410.6 5.11 2.25 56%4—44% 
1950.. 395.8 5.87 2.50 61%4—51% 
1951.. 435.9 4.92 2.50 65%4—53% 
1952.. 4689 3.94 2.50  60%—50 
1953.. 483.1 468 a2.12%a61 —52 





*Years ended May 31. 
Paid dividends since 1898. 
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sales, advertising and marketing 
methods. While all of these things 
are important, the trend toward di- 
versification has wrought the most 
radical change in an industry which 
before the war did nearly all its busi- 
ness in the milling of grains for flour 
and animal feeds and the marketing of 
same. 


Most Diversified 


General Mills has ranged the wid- 
est in its diversification program but 
it was actually the first to make a 
start in such allied lines as packaged 
foods and dietary adjuncts. Before 
the war the company was producing 
such well known products as Wheat- 
ies and Bisquick and was also in the 
chemical field with its wheat germ oil, 
“enriched” bread ingredient, concen- 


trated vitamin D for fluid milk and 


other food fortification, and distilled 
vitamin A in natural ester form. It 
has since enlarged on its specialty 
packaged foods with Cheerios and 
Kix cereals. Softasilk cake flour is 
made, but bigger volume is obtained 
from the half-dozen new cake and pie 
“mixes” and a pancake and waffle 
mix. The company’s chemical divi- 
sion produces soybean oil meal for 
animal feeds, and soybean oil for edi- 
ble and industrial products and for 
organic chemicals. In 1948 General 
Mills began to produce vegetable oil 
fatty acids, and in 1952 brought out 
amines, amides and nitriles for the 
first time. These products have both 
industrial and chemical uses ; amines, 
for example, are utilized by the min- 
ing industry to refine phosphate and 
potash ores. 

Through its Betty Crocker Services, 
General Mills envisioned for itself an 
even wider place in the home. In 
1946 it brought out under the Tru- 
Heat trademark an electric iron 
which has since sold well over the 
three million mark. <An_ electric 





toaster followed, and four new appli- 
ances have recently made their ap- 
pearance, all of them cooking aids. 
Improved availability of materials 
will permit wider output by the 


household appliance division. A 
household utility item is cellulose 
sponges which were added with the 
purchase of O-Cel-O Corporation last 
year. A _ million-dollar expansion 
program is under way to double out- 
put within a year, and the company 
is researching the development of new 
products from cellulose. This by no 
means exhausts the list of General 
Mills’s manifold activities, which also 
include the Brown ’n Serve process 
for rolls, the manufacture of graphic 
arts equipment, and a large machine 
shop for the manufacture of machine 
parts, assemblies or complete prod- 
ucts on a contract basis. 

While the flour milling industry 
can hardly be described as a growth 
business, General Mulls has thus 
achieved a sizable growth through di- 
versification. Dollar volume last year 
was at an all-time high. 

Most of the diversification by Pills- 
bury Mills has been entered into 
since the war. Pillsbury is still the 
largest flour exporter and its plants 
today are modern and efficient, but its 
added volume has come largely from 
commercial feeds and soybean prod- 
ucts, and prepared food mixes. 

Pillsbury entered feed and soybean 
processing through purchase of two 
western concerns in 1942-43, but 
postwar growth, under a new active 
head, has been the more rapid. A 
1951 acquisition brought the com- 
pany into biscuit flour and refriger- 





Pillsbury Mills 


*Earned 


*Sales Per +Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends +Price Range 
1938.. $63.4 D$0.10 $1.60 26%—20% 


1939.. 489 3.08 1.60 31%—23 
1940.. 472 164 1.60 287%—22 
1941... 561 148 1.15 23%—13 
1942.. 744 189 1.25 193%—15% 
1943.. 998 213 1.25 26 —18% 
1944.. 133.1 2.12 1.25 28 —23% 
1945.. 140.0 2.46 145 37%—25 
1946.. 140.3 3.52 1.70 36 —29% 
1947.. 1883 7.73 2.30  38%—30% 
1948.. 2269 6.13 200  345%—30 
1949.. 200.4 3.51 2.00 3234—26 
1950.. 2009 2.16 200  34%—28% 
1951.. 2245 458 2.00 39 —3l 
1952.. 3149 436 200 39 —33% 
1953.. 336.0 455 a1.50 a37%—33% 


*Years ended May 31. 
paid dividends since 1924. 
Deficit. 


7Calendar years; has 
a—To August 12. D— 
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ated dough (OvenReady), while 
early last year the Duff Baking Mix 
division of American Home Products 
was bought. (A Federal Trade Com- 
mission complaint against these two 
purchases has been ordered dismissed 
by an FTC examiner although the 
order has since been appealed.) By 
acquiring two Canadian flour mills 
and consolidated them under a new- 
ly-organized company, Pillsbury Can- 
ada Ltd., Pillsbury has even expanded 
its flour milling activity. These recent 


Wide Sales Gains 


moves have increased over-all sales 
by $135.1 million during the last four 
years, nearly three times the dollar 
gain of General Mills in the same 
period. 

There seems every promise that 
the managements of both companies 
will continue their success in over- 
coming the problems inherent in the 
flour milling business, and that earn- 
ing power thus will be maintained 
satisfactorily. General Mills has paid 
dividends for 56 consecutive years, 


For Melville Shoe 


Among the best situated in its industry, company is 


running well ahead of year-earlier results. 


Shares of 


this long-term dividend payer afford an attractive yield 


penn four years of declining 
per share earnings—from $2.52 
for 1948 to $1.91 for 1952—Melville 
Shoe seems headed for significant im- 
provement in results this year. With 
the purchase of Miles Shoes (151 
stores) on October 1 last, retail oper- 
ations were widely broadened, and as 
of December 31 Melville had 739 
owned or operated outlets vs. 577 at 
the end of 1951. This number has 
since been increased to 770 as of Au- 
gust 1, and Melville plans to open a 
store a week during the remainder of 
this year. . 

Combined 1951 sales of Melville 
and Miles totaled $119.3 million. 
Although Melville’s 1952 figures in- 
cluded three months of Miles’ volume 
(no full year pro forma figures have 
been published), sales declined to 
$90.4 million, a part of the decline 
being accounted for by a $10.3 million 
cut in military business. Despite 
the sales drop, actual net for the year 
was a little higher, but because of 
dividend requirements of a new $4.75 
preferred stock and 112,500 ad- 
ditional shares of common issued in 
acquisition of Miles, per share earn- 
ings declined 9 cents from the $2.00 
shown for 1951. 

Melville’s reported results for the 
first half of 1953 covering retail sales 
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show $47.9 million vs. $33.0 million 
one year earlier. Over-all net sales 
are estimated at nearly $52.1 million 
vs. about $41.2 million for the same 
1952 period. These figures exclude 
inter-company sales, which are sizable 
since Melville makes the boys’ and 
men’s shoes retailed by John Ward 
and Thom McAn stores. It also does 
some military business and sells to 
some outside companies. On the 
other hand, all women’s and girls’ 
shoes sold by Miles and in some of 
the Thom McAn stores are purchased. 

The shoe industry as a whole ex- 
pects healthy conditions for the rest 





Melville Shoe 

Net *Earned 

Sales Per +Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1940.. $42.6 $1.37 $1.12 17%—12% 
1941.. 51.4 1.25 1.12 1634—1358 
1942.. 63.9 1.10 1.00 16 —10% 
1943.. 51.6 1.05 1.00 17%—13% 
1944.. 544 0.94 1.00 19%—15% 
1945.. 56.9 1.03 1.00 23%—17% 
1946.. 63.8 1.66 1.15 2934—20% 
47.. 772 222 1.65 25%4—20 
1948.. 83.6 2.52 180 25 —20% 
1949.. 78.0 2.37 180 27 —20% 
1950.. 77.1 Lae 180 27%—21% 
1951.2 O2.7°> "ZO 1.80 26%—22% 
1952.. 90.4 1.91 1.80 26%—23% 





*Based on average number of shares outstand- 
ing each year including all conversions of pre- 
ferred into common, and earnings, dividends and 
price range are adjusted to 2-for-1 split in 1946. 
+ Has paid dividends in each year since 1916. 





and has had to reduce payments only 
twice during that period. With the 
payment made on the first of this 
month, its quarterly rate was raised 
from 50 cents to 62% cents. Includ- 
ing the usual mid-year 50-cent extra, 
General Mills common would seem 
now to be on a $3 total annual basis, 
which would return a yield of nearly 
5.4 per cent with the stock at 56. 
Pillsbury, a 29-year dividend payer, 
is on a $2 annual basis and at current 
prices around 35 yields 5.7 per cent. 





Melville Shoe 


of this year following a seven-month 
production gain of 15.6 million pairs, 
or 5.3 per cent, over the similar 
period of 1952. July output of 40 
million pairs was not far behind the 
40.5 million of June, although last 
year there was a drop of 1.5 million 
pairs between the two months. ‘The 
unusually high level of July output 
reflects large advance sales for the 
1953 fall season. Since civilian de- 
mand is expected to continue at a 
better rate this year, Melville as well 
as other shoe companies is able to 
offset higher raw material and wage 
costs through price increases in fall 
lines. 

The present Melville Shoe Com- 
pany is the outgrowth of a business 
established in 1892 but it was not 
until 30 years later that the first 
Thom McAn store—the low-cost type 
of unit chiefly responsible for the 
company’s growth — was opened. 
With the opening of big-volume out- 
lets, continuous mass _ production 
methods became possible with off- 
season output warehoused against 
future needs. The shoe business pre- 
viously had been highly seasonal. 

Please turn to page 26 
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Recovery in bonds relaxes one source of pressure on stock 


prices. Despite continuing decline in farm income and in pur- 


chases by farmers, consumer demand is setting new peaks 


During recent years, the spread between yields 
on stocks and on high grade bonds has been 
abnormally wide at all times. This remained true 
even at the low point reached by bond prices sev- 
eral months ago, but only by virtue of a substantial 
dip in stock prices (and an accompanying gain in 
their yields) since the first of the year. With the 
relaxation of the hard money policies followed dur- 
ing the early months of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, bonds have recovered materially. 


The best grade corporate obligations now pro- 
vide returns of only 3.2 per cent against a high for 
the year of 3.4 per cent; municipals, of interest to 
high tax-bracket investors, yield 2.91 per cent 
against 3.14 per cent in June. Relative yield 
attraction is by no means the only factor, or even 
the principal factor, determining investors’ choice 
between bonds and equities, but it plays a part. The 
better tone witnessed in the stock market since June 
should continue, so far as this factor is concerned, 
since there are numerous reasons for anticipating 
that credit policy will remain relatively easy, at least 
in comparison to that followed during early spring. 


The continued deterioration in the position 
of farmers causes some concern. Farm income de- 
clined by more than ten per cent during the first 
half of 1953, largely because of price dips amount- 
ing to eight per cent for crops and twelve per cent 
for livestock. One factor heavily responsible for 
this trend has been the slump in exports of farm 
products; foreign shipments of grain and its prod- 
ucts, for example, were down more than 26 per cent 
during the year ended June 30. Demand for trac- 
tors and other farm implements has suffered as a 
result, and no reversal of the downtrend in farm 
prices or farm income appears to be in store soon. 


Despite this unfavorable development (which, 
after all, leaves farm purchasing power unusually 
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high by historical standards), the non-farm ma- 
jority of the population has been spending money 
at a fast enough clip to maintain total consumer 
demand at peak levels. Part of the huge buying 
total rests on the somewhat precarious basis of 
mounting consumer debt, but definite signs that this 
trend has proceeded to dangerous lengths are still 
largely lacking. Chain store sales during July 
made excellent comparisons with year-earlier levels, 
gains of ten per cent and more being by no means 
uncommon. 


Termination of active hostilities in Korea and 
the Administration’s strenuous efforts to economize 
promise a reduction in the business stimulant repre- 
sented by Government outlays. However, these will 
still remain extremely high, and through next Feb- 
ruary they will continue to exercise an inflationary 
effect in the sense that they will create purchasing 
power from economically non-productive output not 
financed in full by tax receipts. 


Many industries can look forward with con- 
fidence to a high level of demand and good earn- 
ings almost regardless of developments which may 
adversely affect more vulnerable groups. Some are 
strengthened as a result of moderate readjustments 
recently completed; these would help to sustain the 
level of over-all business activity in the event the 
long-heralded but still elusive recession makes its 
appearance over coming months. 


Discrimination in making equity commit- 
ments is amply warranted on the basis of the ex- 
treme divergences in outlook for various groups. 
Even more important is the necessity of following 
a consistently conservative investment policy, with 
common stock funds concentrated largely or ex- 
clusively in the soundest and most stable dividend- 
payers. 


Written August 13, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Production Record 

Production of goods and services in the 1953 
second quarter rose to an all-time record annual 
rate of $372.4 billion, as measured in current 
prices. The total was some $10 billion above the 
rate set in the first quarter. Consumer purchases 
were higher and most other types of buying for 
final use also showed advances or held at recent 
high levels. Personal consumption outlays at the 
rate of $230.4 billion compared with the first quar- 
ter, and prior record, rate of $227.7 billion. Busi- 
ness inventory accumulations rose from $2.9 billion 
(annual rate) three months earlier to $8.8 billion 
in the second quarter, much of the increase being 
in holdings of durable goods. Personal income 
completed a four-year quarter-to-quarter sequence 
of rises, registering $284.4 billion vs. $281.6 bil- 
lion, annual rate, in the preceding quarter. Wages 
and salaries increased $3.5 billion to an annual rate 


of $198 billion. 


Rail Revenues Mount 


Amid discussion of the effect of the Korean truce 
on railroad revenues, the Class I roads have made 
a preliminary report for.the first six months. Oper- 
ating revenue for the first half climbed to $5.3 
billion, up four per cent over the $5.1 billion of 
the same 1952 period, while operating expenses 
increased by only 0.6 per cent. Net railway oper- 
ating income, estimated at $548.7 million, therefore 
made a substantial gain (24 per cent) over the 
$442.6 million reported one year earlier. Esti- 
mated net income, after interest and rentals, has 
risen by 35 per cent, at $418 million vs. $310 mil- 
lion. A highly favorable June report compares with 
a 1952 month when freight traffic and earnings 
were adversely affected by a steel strike, but there 
has been only one similar month (in 1948) since 
World War II in which the roads have done better. 
Inasmuch as the Korean truce is expected to have 
but little effect on rail shipments this year, the 
Class I roads still have a good chance of matching 
1952 revenues of $10.6 billion, while net income 
may possibly exceed the 1952 postwar peak of 
$824.5 million. Effects of economies realized 
through greater dieselization and other physical 
improvements are cumulative. The operating ratio 
of the Class I roads has declined from 77.4 per 
cent in 1951 and 76.1 per cent last year to only 
74.5 per cent for the first six months of the cur- 
rent year. 
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More Used Car Sales 


Sales of used cars, which lagged for five months 
during the spring and early summer, have picked 
up sharply, reports from key markets indicate. The 
setback ended a seven-year period of active de- 
mand, and forced drastic scaling down of earlier 
predictions that used car sales this year would 
reach six million, compared with 6.6 million in 
1952. Now, with dealers reporting from 1.2 to 1.8 
and even two used cars sold for every new one 
placed, there is general agreement that the year’s 
sales of used vehicles will run to between six and 
6.3 million cars. The demand for new cars holds 
up well, and while trade-ins swell the supply of 
used cars, dealer inventories are dropping. Much 
of the demand for the used vehicles represents re- 
placements for the 3.3 million cars which, it is esti- 
mated, will be scrapped this year. 


Rising Aluminum Output 


Increased plant capacity plus rising demand re- 
sulted in a 30 per cent gain in primary aluminum 
production during the first six months when more 
of the white metal was turned out than in any of 
the full years of 1945, 1946 or 1947. The Alu- 
minum Association’s report shows 104,152 tons for 
June and 598,704 tons for the first half, gains of 
34 and 30 per cent respectively over the same 1952 
periods. Second quarter output was nine per cent 
above the record pace of the first quarter and 33 
per cent better than that for the second quarter of 
last year. Indicated full year output is around one 
and a quarter million tons but it will doubtless 
continue to rise thereafter since annual capacity 
is scheduled to reach 1,744,450 tons by 1955 in 
order to fill Government defense contracts. Present 
capacity, including high-cost and uneconomic facil- 
ities, is around 1.33 million tons. 


Cement Shipments Up 


Cement shipments are continuing their steady 
long term rise. The gain in June was five per cent, 
precisely the same as for the first half, while out- 
put showed increases of nine per cent for both 
periods compared with one year earlier. Heavy 
increases were noted during June in the Western 
Pennsylvania-West Virginia and the Indiana-Ken- 
tucky-Wisconsin districts, up 91 per cent and 60 
per cent respectively, while other sizable gains were 
shown for most of the southern states, for Ohio 
and southern California. Total six-months’ ship- 
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ments reached 118.7 million barrels vs. less than 
113.2 million one year earlier. Stocks on hand in- 
creased on the higher level of output but the 21.5 
million barrels on hand at June 30 still amounted 
to less than the month’s shipments of 26.4 million 
barrels. With engineering contract awards for the 
first 33 weeks of 1953 at a record $9.9 billion, 
up three per cent from the previous high of the 
same 1952 period (Engineering News-Record fig- 
ures), the cement industry should do at least as 
well this year as last. 


Department Store Sales 


A high level of employment throughout the na- 
tion, with average weekly wages also high, is re- 
flected in fairly consistent gains in department store 
sales even though they were off slightly during the 
week ended August 1. Gains for the four weeks 
ended August 1 averaged four per cent over a year 
ago, and the same margin is shown for the January 
1-August 1 period. A favorable sign for fall busi- 
ness is sizable reorders reported in the New York 
wholesale apparel markets. Three principal cities 
reporting the biggest gains in department store 
business during the recent four-week period are 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Cleveland with the first- 
named showing the best improvement from the first 
of the year. 


Life Insurance Investments 

New investments by life insurance companies 
(including refundings and replacements) in the 
first six months this year totaled $6.67 billion, 
compared with $7.03 billion in the same 1952 
period. Largest category of new purchases was that 
of corporate securities which totaled $2.49 billion 
compared with $2.53 billion in the 1952 first half. 
The purchases comprised $1,784 million industrial 
and miscellaneous bonds, $472 million public util- 


ity bonds, $108 million rail bonds, $73 million 
preferred stocks and $53 million common. The 
additions to life company portfolios brought the 
total of corporate securities on June 30 last to 
$31,884 million vs. $28,949 million one year ear- 


lier. 


Corporate Briefs 


The long litigation over the wholesale natural 
gas market in the New England area has been set- 
tled by a compromise agreement, approved by the 
FPC, between Algonquin Gas Transmission Com- 
pany and Northeastern Gas Transmission Company. 

General Motors has entered into an agreement 
to sell Hertz-Driv-Ur-Self System, a long time sub- 
sidiary, to Omnibus Corp. The only indication as 
to sales price was that it is less than the $16.4 
million that Omnibus received from the Chicago 
Transit Authority for its Chicago Motor Coach 
properties. 

International Harvester Co. has been awarded a 
Government contract for the production of Army 
5-ton trucks and after January 1, 1954, will be the 
sole maker of this standard military model. 

A Sterling Drug, Inc. subsidiary, Sydney Ross 
Co., has recently opened a new plant in Cali, Col- 
ombia, to manufacture drug and pharmaceutical 
products. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. has obtained a 
$1,175,000 order for two automatic hydroelectric 
package power plants from California Oregon 
Power Co. 

American Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres, Inc. 
is building a new five-story radio and television 
center in San Francisco, to contain eight studios 
besides office facilities for stations KGO and KGO- 
TV. Operations will begin about February, 1954. 

Flying Tiger Line and Slick Airways, the na- 
tion’s two largest all-freight air carriers, have 
agreed to merge. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 








Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 





mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


US. Govt B¥ee, 1972-67. ...6ccce0 93 2.98% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 91 3.33 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 105 3.94 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961......... 92 3.73 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%%s, 

E., .cciervekduesseeieeweecees 90 3.65 105 
Cishes Soreinn Ba, TOTT 6ciccccccnsse. 91 3.58 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999.. 85 3.40 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975.... 87 3.61 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 88 3.37 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969..... 102 4,32 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 95 3.65 104% 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974.... 98 3.64 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 125 5.60% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum. ............ 53 4.72 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 99 4.55 Not 

Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 98 5.10 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 84 5.95 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

Indi- 


r~Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $1.35 40 50% 
Celanese Corporation ......... 2.25 0.75 26 3.9 
Dow AnemiCal aos oc Sch ce *0.80 100 37 2.7 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 160 *0.80 33 4.9 
General Electric ........0...0.% 3.00 3.00 75 4.0 
Semeral PG00s) :..<p65se00%-002 240 205 55 48 
Int'l Business Machines....... *4.00 *3.00 240 1.7 
Standard Oil of California..... 300 ~225 63. “527 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 250 150 65 3.9 
United Air Lines............. 150 0.75 26 3.9 
Mensted Berit 6 sik cccu ecekeoe Ze 40: ‘35 “SH 





*Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $6.75 155 58% 
Borden Company ............ 280 180 56 5.0 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 1.70 4 60 
Household Finance ........... 2.50 *2.40 43 5.6 
.. f ) 32 erene 300 2235 S38 5&7 
Louisville & Nashville ......... 450 300 65 69 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 3.00 250 42 7] 
May Department Stores ....... 180 135 31 58 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 150 38 53 
Paciic Lighting ....ccccccccce 3.00 2.25 60 5.0 
Philip Morris Ltd............. 800 23 SS 5&6 
a ee 240 120 38 63 
Socony-Vacuum .......cccceee ann ll LO.UmhS.CSR 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 150 37 5.4 
NE MND. iidis cds cana date 200 150 3 5.7 
Ss ee $00 223 S7 53 
8g eee 6.00 4.75 107 5.6 
SE WOME K ck chivesacwessie 400 225 54 5.6 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 130 2% 65 
West Penn Electric .......... 2.05 110 36 6.1 





*Also paid stock. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Indi- 
r-~Dividends— Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


Ree Beene ois Sa baed caseddc $3.00 $3.00 39 7.7% 
Bethlehem Stee] .............. 400 3.00 52 7.7 
er 2.00 100 32 63 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 060 14 5.7 
Container Corporation ........ 275 150 39 5.1 
Flintkote Company ........... 250 150 2 7.1 
General Motors ............. 400 300 60 6.7 
Glidden Company ............ 22 150 33 6.1 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 2.50 63 7.9 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 200 150 39 5.1 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 400 3.00 62 65 
Simmons Company ........... 250 150 31 6:5 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 150 42 7.1 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 115 0.75 23 4.4 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 150 41 73 
OG Se i ecliie eset 3.00 225 38 7.9 
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Washington Newsletter 





Congressional limitation of Missouri-Oklahoma co-ops may 


aid private utilities—Emphasis on diet rough on food indus- 


try—New policy governs prosecution of conspiracy cases 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The elec- 
trical cooperatives in Missouri and 
Oklahoma may have tough going 
next year. <A big contract for the 
sale of their power in effect, has been 
vetoed by Congress. As a result, it 
may be hard to cover maintenance 
and depreciation as well as REA in- 
terest on new and projected steam 
plants and transmission lines, It’s 
even possible that some of the work 
getting under way will stop. 

The co-ops had contracted with the 
Federal regional unit, Southwestern 
Power Administration, which was to 
buy all of their power for 40 years. 
The co-ops were building beyond the 
immediate market. Southwestern was 
to retail back the amount of power 
actually needed. For the co-ops, there 
semed to be reasonable assurance 
that the market would in time catch 
up. Immediately, however, the ven- 
ture may have been speculative. 

Congress voted in the Interior De- 
partment’s appropriation bill to for- 
bid payments to the co-ops after 
February 28. There’s a lot of agita- 
tion on the subject, so that conceiv- 
ably Congress may reverse itself in a 
future supplementary appropriation. 
If it does not, the privately owned 
utilities in the territory will have a 
greater field for expansion. This 
point, in itself, may lead to reversal : 
among the farm state Congressmen 
there’s still enmity toward the power 
companies, rural advertising notwith- 
standing. 


A Kentucky squabble between 
utilities and co-ops is being settled 
cut of court on intervention by the 
Rural Electrification Authority. The 
utilities had charged that the co-ops 
contemplated duplicating their own 
facilities, but were partly turned 
down both by the state commission 
and the courts. An engineering sur- 
vey will be made to see whether the 
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co-ops will in fact duplicate what the 
companies have already done. Both 
sides have agreed to accept the find- 
ings. 


Almost everybody you meet is 
on one kind of diet or another. Esti- 
mates by insurance companies and 
medical associations put the number 
who should diet in the millions. All 
this is pretty rough on some parts of 
the food industry. Agriculture De- 
partment experts are aware of what’s 
going on, but so far haven’t under- 
taken to help either farmers or proc- 
essors. The Department’s stocked up 
with fatty foods. 

The greatest burden falls on the 
sugar companies. Their advertising, 
if you’ve noticed, compares the cal- 
ories in a teaspoonful with an orange. 
The Government statistics show a 
decline in sales of candy. Some of the 
soft-drink companies have shifted to 
sugar substitutes; ice-cream com- 
panies are experimenting with sugar- 
less, creamless recipes. 

Generally, cereals have a high cal- 
orie content and the companies ad- 
vertise “quick energy.” It’s hard to 
believe that this slogan can be fea- 
tured much longer in magazines 
loaded with articles on the danger of 
everweight. Bread and pastry com- 
panies obviously face the same prob- 
lem. Some are trying out alternative 
products for those who diet. 


Processors of fatty foods can 
perhaps protect themselves among 
‘teen-agers, who, according to several 
surveys, diet unnecessarily. Some 
research is going ahead on whether, 
within this bracket, insufficient cal- 
ories lead to bad complexions. Ad- 
vertising might relate lack of charm 
to lack of quick energy. Doctors 
haven’t put ’teen age girls on reduc- 
ing diets en masse; the girls did it 
themselves. 









In conspiracy cases, it’s usually 
hard to get any direct evidence 
though it’s been done now and then. 
Indirect evidence has been accepted 
by the Courts. People could be con- 
victed if they acted as if in cahoots. 
The Justice Department’s anti-trust 
division as well as the Federal Trade 
Commission prosecuted several cases 
successfully, despite the absence of 
documentary proofs. Companies 
changing prices uniformly may be in 
violation. 

Evidently, the anti-trust division 
no longer will file unless there is di- 
rect proof. The new anti-trust chief, 
Stanley N. Barnes, wrote Senator 
Hubert Humphrey that he doesn’t see 
any grounds for suit against the oil 
companies, which recently raised 
their prices. Very likely, the fact of 
the uniform rise would have been 
sufficient a year ago to bring about an 
anti-trust suit. 

FTC in the past considered uni- 
form price cuts conspiratorial and 
won cases in court. Its theory was 
roundly criticized since either com- 
petition or conspiracy can result in 
simultaneous cutting. At first look, 
moreover, competition would seem to 
be the more probable motive for uni- 
form price cuts. 


There’s been some agitation by 
opposition Senators to require inter- 
est payments on Government de- 
posits. The curious thing is that the 
demand comes from people who op- 
pose high rates. It’s obvious that 
banks would charge more for loans if 
they had to pay for Government 
money. Conversely, the authorities 
who until recently favored high rates, 
put no price on Treasury deposits. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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GOODFYEAR 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors 

has declared today the fol- 
lowing dividends: 
$1.25 per share for the third 
quarter of 1953 upon the $5 
Preferred Stock, payable Sep- 
tember 15. 1953, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close o 
business Augusi 20. 1953. 
75 cents per share upon the 
Common Stock. payable Sep. 
tember 15, 1953, to stockhold 
ers of record at the close o 
business August 20. 1953. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
By W. D. Shilts, Secretary 
Akron, Ohio, August 10, 1953 






















THE DAYTON POWER 
AND LIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 

124th Common Dividend 
The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 50c 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on Septem- 
ber 1, 1953 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
August 17, 1953. 

GEORGE SELLERS, Secretary 
August 7, 1953 

















a 1-T-E 7 


CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a dividend of 31% 
cents per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock ($5 par value) 
of this Company, payable 
September 1, 1953 to share- 
holders of record at the close 
of business August 20, 1953. 


E. |. ATLEE, JR. 

















Secretary 
% August 10, 1953 
TENNESSEE 


‘ 
sar ORPORATION 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
July 15, 1953 
A dividend of fifty (50¢) cents’ 
per share has been declared, pay- 
able September 24, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 10, 1953. 
JOHN G. GREENBURGH 


Treasurer. 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

Persons living in trailer homes 
these days find their relatively small, 
mobile quarters more and more nearly 
like a permanent residence—latest in- 





Trailer Has Frou Door, Porch 


novation is a trailer with a front door 
and porch in addition to the tradi- 
tional side entrance; responsible for 
this radical departure in trailer archi- 
tecture is Prairie Schooner, Inc., 
maker of the Century Limited model 
in the photo above. .. . New York 
City soon will have its first auto- 
matic garage, a system of traveling 
cranes and hydraulic lifts capable of 
parking up to 312 cars untouched by 
human hands—similar to _ those 
which have been in operation in the 
West for three years now, the garage 
will be constructed by Pigeon Hole 
Parking, Inc., for a subsidiary of 
General Realty & Utilities Corpora- 
tion. . . . On the general subject of 
preventing dents on one’s car, there 
are two gimmicks now available to 
keep paint on a car door from chip- 
ping when it’s opened in close quar- 
ters—one, the Nev-A-Dent, is made 
of rubber by Best Value Sales Com- 
pany, and attaches at the impact point 
to act as a doorstop; the other is a 
colored plastic guard that fits along 
the entire edge of a car door, accord- 
ing to McFish Company. 


Chemicals . . . 
Nu-Silver is the trade name of a 
solution that makes it possible to sil- 


ver plate without the use of electrical 
equipment — suitable for industrial 
purposes such as silver plating joints 
and terminals, it is a product of 
Specialty Manufacturers & Distribu- 
tors. .. . The indoor gardener gets a 
break with the marketing of Thrive, 
a combination liquid food and soil 
conditioner packaged in a four-ounce 
squeeze-type plastic bottle—refills are 
available in both quart and _ gallon 
sizes, says U. S. Chemical Products 
Corporation. . . . Left-over paint can 
be kept fresh and free of wasteful 
skin formations simply by the addi- 
tion of an anti-oxidant called Paint- 
Sav — a product of Ames Labora- 
tories, Inc., it’s colorless and effective 
in flat paint, enamel or varnish. ... 
For a high gloss floor finish which 
requires no waxing, try a new liquid 
plastic coating called Lino-Plastic— 
marketed by Buy-Rite Specialties, it 
is suitable for use on linoleum or 
wood surfaces, and provides a hard- 
wearing surface. 


Glass... 

Researchers at the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company seeking to re- 
lieve eye strain as one looks through 
a piece of glass have developed a new 
safety plate glass for television re- 
ceivers—improved picture clarity and 
glare reduction summarize the major 
benefits wrought by the L-O-F 
achievement. Holiday greeting 
cards that will be novel this Christ- 
mas season are made of glass and can 
double in duty as ash trays or coasters 
—introduced by L. J. Houze Convex 
Glass Company, they come in many 
shapes and in 32 designs ; in addition, 
(1) they can be prepared to take a 
personal signature on the back sur- 
face, (2) one’s name can be incor- 
porated in ceramic color on the front, 
or (3) company trade-marks can be 
etched on the underside. . . . The 
Glassware Institute of America will 
sponsor a Third Annual American 
Glassware Jubilee this fall highlighted 
by chain, variety and department 
store window displays showing usage 
of glassware in the home—under the 
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theme “Glassware for Gracious Liv- 
ing,” the event will reach a climax 


the week of October 5-10. 


Construction ... 

Taking a cue from the fact that the 
world’s first aluminum roof which 
was installed on the St. Joachim 
Church in Italy at the turn of the 
century is still giving good service, 
a concern has been formed to manu- 
facture and install through franchised 
dealers custom-formed aluminum 
roofs ; keystone of the operation is the 
Roliton machine in the photo which 
takes in coils of aluminum (in natural 
or baked enamel finishes) and forms 
on-the-job the 16-inch wide panels 
for the roof and the battens that cover 
the seams—two booklets describing 
this speedy roofing process are avail- 
able from Roliton of America, holder 


Roliton “Rolls lt On" 


of the patent rights; one gives archi- 
tectural specifications and installation 
instructions while the other is written 
irom a layman’s point of view... . 
Ordinary cement can be made into 
a quick-setting water resistant ma- 
terial by the addition of a liquid addi- 
tive called Flextite—a product of 
Flexrock Company, it makes it pos- 
sible to seal up active water leaks 
without removing hydrostatic pres- 
sure... . Maas & Waldstein Com- 
pany is marketing for consumer use 
a paint which gives a multicolor effect 
with a single spray application— 
called Plextone, the paint withstands 
scrubbing for cleaning purposes and 
tan easily be touched up without re- 
doing the entire wall. 


Office Accessories . . . 
Gimmick-of-the-week is an inexpen- 

sive clear plastic device that holds a roll 

of 500 postage stamps, and dispenses 
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them one at a time upon a single 
movement of the thumb—offering a 
practical way to keep stamps clean 
and safe from damage, the Mecca 
Stamp Holder is a product of Office 
Accessories Corporation. ... Back 
in 1942 the National Secretaries As- 
sociation was organized as a non- 
profit group to promote professional 
standards for secretaries; out of this 
grew an Institute for Certifying Sec- 
retaries, which two years ago gave 
its first Certified Professional Secre- 
tary certificate following a 12-hour 
examination (now given annually in 
schools and colleges )—a leaflet to in- 
troduce businessmen to the advantages 
of hiring CPS secretaries is now be- 
ing mailed to top executives in the 
country. ... An executive-type pos- 
ture chair for office use leads off a line 
of newly designed chairs being intro- 
duced by the Do/More Chair Com- 
pany—each chair is custom-fitted to 
the user, who is instructed on how 
to improve his sitting posture... . 
A Mark-N-Count device makes an 
audible click and registers on an au- 
tomatic counter each time an item is 
checked or counted with its pencil- 
like actuator—source, May Engineer- 
ing Company. 


Random Notes... 
A 48-page booklet, Public Rela- 
tions Opportunities and Tools, in- 


tended to guide the more than 16,000, 


members of the American Bankers 
Association in their relationships 
with the public, also gives vivid testi- 
mony on the progressive policies fol- 
lowed by most banks today. . . . Sep- 
tember 23 will be a lucky day for 
some parents: Westinghouse is re- 
peating its Blessed Event promotion 
of last year—parents of twins born on 
that day, the birth of which must be 
reported to Westinghouse within 72 
hours, will receive an automatic 
washer and clothes dryer plus a 
year’s supply of Gerber’s baby foods. 
. . . What next? Latest novelty for 
the home bar is a glass stirrer with 
a thermometer to give undisputable 
evidence that a drink is cold—known 
as the Thermo Swizzle Stix, it’s sold 
in sets of eight by The Westerner. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer to 
the date of the issue. 


INVESTMENT COMPANY © 
OF ILLINOIS 


91S T CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 
ON COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors declared 
aregular quarterly dividendon 
the Common Stock of 40 cents 

r share, payable September 
r 1953, to stockholders of 
record August 18, 1953. 


The Directors also declared # 
the regular quarterly divi- # 
dends on the 544 per cent 
Cumulative Prior Preferred 
Stock, the Series A $1.25 
Convertible Preference Stock, # 
and the 41% per cent Prefer- 3 
ence Stock, all payable Octo- 
ber 1, 1953 to stockholders of 
record September 15, 1953. # 
D. L. BARNES, JR. # 


Treasurer 
August 3, 1953 





Loan Service Corporation 
Ohio Finance Company 


General Public Loan 
Corporation 








The Board of Directors of the Clark 
Equipment Company today declared 
the following dividends: 

Common Stock—A quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents per share, payable Sep- 
tember 10, 1953, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business Aug- 
ust 25, 1953. 

Preferred Stock—The regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 per share pay- 
able September 15, 1953, to share 
holders of record at the close of 
business August 27, 1953. 


G. E. ARNOLD 
Secretary 


August 7, 1953 











EQUIPMENT 














UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 62% cents per share 
has been declared on the Common Stock of said 
Company, payable September 10, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at three o’clock P.M. on 


August 19, 1953. 
C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 
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Business Background 





Now that the excise tax on baby oil is off, Congress is told 


the most unpopular levy of 1953 is the impost on phone calls 





UBLIC’S CASE—One of the 

happier choices of a spokesman to 
appear before the House Ways and 
Means subcommittee studying taxes 
was the selection of Marx R. SULLI- 
vAN to plead the case of telephone 
users against continuation of nuisance 
taxes on telephone calls. Mr. Sullivan 
is president of 
the Pacific 
Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 
His work in the 
Bell System 
started in 1912 
when at the 
age of 16 he 
became a traffic 
clerk in the 
San Francisco 
office, and he 
moved up 
through many offices including that 
of receiving customer complaints. 
Here he received early training in 
meeting and knowing the public and 
its wants. Though it matters less to- 
day than in an election year, the 
spokesman for Bell and its customers 
is anything but a barefoot boy from 
Wall Street. He is a self-made man, 
born, reared and business-trained in 
the San Francisco Bay area. 





Mark R. Sullivan 


Some Points—“Of the four es- 
sential household utility services— 
water, gas, electricity and telephone— 
only telephone service is subject to 
any Federal excise tax,’ Mr. Sullivan 
told the Congressional group that is 
bent on the task of improving our 
Federal tax system. Only liquor and 
tobacco in the luxury group bear 
higher tax rates than telephone serv- 
ice, an essential need, for which the 
impost is 25 per cent on long distance 
calls and 15 per cent on local service. 
“A public poll taken in 1950 by the 
American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion,” he continued, “placed the tele- 
phone tax second only to the tax on 
baby oil and baby powder in a list -of 
taxes most disliked by the public. The 
tax on baby oil and powder has been 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





removed, so now telephone service is 
at the top.” 


Public Pays — The telephone 
company executive, in explaining 
how the telephone-using public pays 
a disproportionately high tax, set 
forth the Bell System’s operating 
policy which has gained high invest- 
ment prestige for its securities. “The 
telephone companies undertake to 
keep their rates as low as pos- 
sible consistent with financial safety. 
Where, however, it becomes neces- 
sary to increase the net income of the 
company, telephone charges to the 
subscriber must be increased as much 
as $2.60 in order for the company to 
retain $1.00 as net income. This is 
because provision must be made for 
Federal income taxes and on top of 
that the excise taxes must be added.” 





Anaconda’s Project—While sur- 
plus stocks of Chilean copper con- 
tinue to depress the market for cop- 
per industry shares generally, stock- 
holders of Anaconda Copper Mining 


Company can derive considerable 


satisfaction from the virtual comple- 
tion this year of the company’s $300 
million five-year postwar moderniza- 
tion and plant expansion program. 
The company’s net during this period 
has ranged from a low of $3.14 per 
share to a high of $6.16, which was 
more than enough in each year to 
cover the regular $3 dividend rate. 
Chairman Corne.ius F. KELiey and 
President Ropert E. Dwyer in their 
1952 annual report said that, with 
completion of the building program, 
“there should ensue ‘a long period of 
earnings for the stockholders and 
benefits to our customers from these 
important investments.” 





Federal Electric—The recent ac- 
quisition of Pacific Electric Manufac- 
turing Corporation by the Federal 
Electric Products Company (Over- 
the-Counter) has brought together 
two companies which, though in the 
same field, differ widely in type of 


production. Federal Electric’s prod- 
ucts consist mainly of low voltage cir- 
cuit breakers and other electrical 
control and distribution devices. It 
is headed by 31-year-old T. M. Cote 
whose office is in the company’s head- 
quarters at Newark, N. J. Pacific 
Electric’s products consist of high 
voltage type controls for long distance 
transmission of power and its top 
man is JOSEPH THOMPSON who 
started the business 47 years ago in 
San Francisco. The consolidated firm 
has electrical plants in ten industrial 
centers and is completing the eleventh. 





Rain Helps Alcoa—After a rainy 
night, the 30-story Alcoa Building 
glistened cheerfully in the rising sun 
of Pittsburgh. Its weather-resisting 
and easy-cleaning properties im- 
pressed NorMAN TISHMAN, president 
of the Tishman Realty & Construc- 
tion Company, Inc. His company had 
started foundation work on a 26-story 
fully air-conditioned structure at 99 
Park Avenue, New York City, which 
was to have been enclosed with the 
customary masonry, but Tishman 
promptly changed the plan to provide 
for an all-aluminum facade instead. 
The new skyscraper’s aluminum 
panels, each two stories high, feature 
a four-faceted geometrical pattern with 
two large reversible windows set with 
heat-absorbent glass. Thus, the Tish- 
man company becomes the first pri- 
vate investing builder to use an all- 
aluminum facade ona general business 
skyscraper. Its Pittsburgh inspira- 
tion, the Alcoa Building, is a show 
case for the Aluminum Company of 
America ‘to demonstrate aluminum’s 
potentialities in architecture. Made 
of the gray metal are its walls, roof, 
ceilings, doors, hardware, baseboards, 
lathing, electric wiring, window 
frames, lobby trim, water pipes and 
air conduits. An anticipated low ob- 
solescence rate as well as the cleanli- 
ness appealed to Builder Tishman. 





Trading Note—On a dull day in 
the nation’s securities markets pas- 
sengers heard some exciting clatter 
on the trading floor of the American 
Stock Exchange as their elevator 
passed by. “Why all the excitement?” 
a passenger asked. The answer came 
from Epwarp T. McCormick, presi- 
dent of the Exchange: “Someone 


must have bought 100 shares.” 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Duquesne Light 





a 


Concluded from page 10 


seeking higher rates both before the 
Commission and in the State Courts. 
While recent decisions seem to indi- 
cate that the Commission as now con- 
stituted is somewhat more politically- 
minded than formerly, both the 
Commission and the State Court have 
allowed the company a 6 per cent 
return on a fair value rate base. 

Duquesne’s capitalization is now 
about 48 per cent debt, 17 per cent 
preferred stock and 34 per cent com- 
mon stock. The company plans to sell 
150,000 shares of common. stock, 
100,000 shares of $50 preferred stock, 
and about $12 million bonds at com- 
petitive bidding in September in 
order to retire bank loans and meet 
construction costs. 

Duquesne’s dividend policy may be 
somewhat more liberal in the future. 
During the holding company regime 
payments were quite generous, but in 
1952 only 71 per cent was paid out. 
Based on the current dividend rate of 
$1.60 and earnings of $2.17 for the 
12 months ended June 30 the present 
payout would approximate 74 per 
cent. The dilution of earnings result- 
ing from the proposed 1-for-13 sale 
of common stock in September should 
be absorbed in 1954 by normal 
growth and by operating savings from 
the new generating units. Eventually 
some further increase in dividends 
would seem to be in prospect. 

Duquesne has been selling recently 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
around 27 to yield nearly 6 per cent. 
However, the effective yield for local 
investors is much better. Duquesne 
common stock is exempt from the 4 
mills county personal property tax (a 
statewide Pennsylvania tax), the 4 
mills school district tax of Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh, and the 2 mills 
city tax in Pittsburgh. Thus in 
Pittsburgh, where a_ stockholder 
would save combined taxes of 10 
mills, this would mean that a 6 per 
cent yield on Duquesne would be 
equivalent to about 7 per cent on a 
stock of a company located outside 
Pennsylvania. Eventually when Du- 
quesne is fully seasoned marketwise, 
this local demand for the issue should 
become more important as a market 
factor. 


AUGUST 19, 1953 

















New Jnvestment Manual 


Essential Facts on 1,847 Stocks PLUS 
Investment Opinions on More Than 1,000 Issues 





304 Big Pages 
8Y/, x 10/4 


* 


Just 
Off the Press 


* 


Over 1,000 Regular 
"Stock Factographs” 


* 


Nearly 200 Digest 
"Stock Factographs” 


Indexed for 
Quick Reference 


* 


1953-Revised 
39th Edition 


* 


Price $5 
See Special Offers Him 


* 


Over 600 Condensed 
"Stock Factographs" 





FINANCIAL WORLD ANNUAL 


“STOCK FACTOGRAPH" 


MANUAL 


OFFER { Get your $5 "Stock Factograph Manual FREE with 
NO. 1 | Financial World subscription one year—Only $20. 


OFFER This Outstanding $5 Investment Manual for $1 


NO. 2 ADDED to your F. W. subscription six months— 
Both $11. 


One glance at our new 39th Revised "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" Manual 
will convince you that nowhere else can you find more quickly, more 
easily, or at lower cost, each company's set-up, historical background, 
financial position, eight years' performance record, outlook, and other 
essential facts and figures you as an investor must have to evaluate the 
stocks you own or consider buying. “I FIND IT PRICELESS IN HANDL- 
ING MY INVESTMENTS," wrote a California subscriber, Dr. L. B. S. 
A New York subscriber, Mr. E. F., writes: "| USE IT CONSTANTLY 
AND BELIEVE IT WORTH YOUR ENTIRE SUBSCRIPTION FEE." 


FINANCIAL WORLD (Aug. 19) 
| 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
| (0 For enclosed $20 check (or M.O.) please enter order for: 


MAIL | (a) 52 weekly issues of Financia, Wor.p; 


COUPON | (b) 12 monthly issues of 64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Condensed Reports on 1,970 Stocks) ; 

AT ONCE [ , 

(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 





ieee 


AND | (d) 39th Revised $5 “Stock FacrocraPpH” Manual, FREE. 
soe 7 (—1 For $11 enclosed please send all above for 6 months. 
BENEFIT | a eee aE Peer rn errr err rr rere reo trict. 
[ io hii lik W's ine sl Aa 0s 4 eA 0 Co 0niinis Acad alnieemes 
i iis Ss cialenaede dnddetadeehes ss (7 eee SS oer asirertcaiod 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: = 1953 


12 Months to 
Amer. Natural Gas....... $3.33 
Brooklyn Union Gas..... 
Cent. Hudson Gas & Elec. 
Commonwealth Edison ... 2.31 


Community Pub. Serv.... 1.54 
Cons. Gas Elec. (Balti.).. 1.99 
Dallas Power & Light... 8.66 


Delaware Power & Lt.... 1 
Electric Bond & Share... 1. 
Green Mountain Pwr..... 1 


Hartford Electric ....... 3.36 
Interstate Power ........ 0.92 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & El.... = 2.33 
Keystone Steel & Wire... 2.87 
Monongahela Power .... p30.13 
Montana-Dakota Utilities. 0.95 
Nati Fuel Gas........... 1.24 
New England Elec........ 1.14 
Northwestern Pub. Serv.. 1.41 
Peninsular Telephone .... 2.03 
Peanas. Blectric ....5.... p30.76 
Pepperell Mfg. .......... 7.69 
Public Service (Colo.)... 2.48 
Public Service (Indiana). 2.24 
Railway & Util. Invest.... 0.29 
West Penn Electric...... 3.21 
West Penn Power........ 2.32 

9 Months to 
Amer. Distilling ........ 1.87 
Ashland Oil & Refining.. 1.21 
Burlington Mills ........ 0.80 
Casede Dry .4.<< 06... 0.73 
Cornell-Dubilier Elec. .... 2.35 
i ee 0.41 
cg ee 0.46 
North Amer. Aviation... 2.33 
Outboard, Marine & Mfg. 4.57 


6 Months to 


Abbott Laboratories ..... 1.01 
Adams-Millis ........... 0.72 
Air-Way Electric ....... 0.87 
Allen Industries ......... 1.00 
Allied Int’l Investing..... 0.15 
Amer.-Hawaiian St’mship 0.77 
Amer. Home Products.... 1.65 
Amer. Laundry Machinery 0.85 
Amer. Locomotive ...... 1.38 
Amer. Machine & Foundry _ 1.01 
Amer. Metal Co.......... 1.15 
Amer. Metal Products... 1.61 
Amer: NeWS o.056.0600 0.08 
Amer. Radiator & Stan. S. 0.62 
Amer. Safety Razor...... 0.29 
Amer. Seating .......... 0.72 
Amer. Woolen ........... D4.78 
Amer. Writing Paper.... 1.04 
Anchor Post Products.... 1.02 
A, er ee 1.06 
Arvin Industries ........ 2.04 
Associates Investment ... 2.11 
a ne 0.84 
RO si ho i, D0.60 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton.. 0.81 
Beaunit Mills ............ 0.59 
Belding Heminway ...... 0.75 
ea 2.14 
Beneficial Loan ......... 1.95 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 5.87 
Bigelow Sanford Carpet... 2.02 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass. 1.54 
Book-of-the-Month ...... 0.58 
gS a er 225 
Borg-Warner ........... 4.41 
Bristol-Myers ........... 0.67 
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1952 


June 30 
$2.51 
2.45 
0.85 
2.10 
1.26 
1.65 
8.24 
1.63 
1.06 
1.83 
2.72 
0.77 
2.16 
2.59 
p26.48 
0.95 
1.29 
1.15 
1.25 
1.97 
p26.57 
6.71 
2.06 
2.39 
c0.15 
3.02 
2.28 


June 30 
2.33 
1.99 
0.56 
0.75 
2.05 
0.04 
0.38 
51 
2.93 


June 30 


1.13 
1.34 
1.57 
0.81 
0.16 
1.32 
1.20 
1.76 
0.86 
1.65 
1.50 
0.72 
0.50 
0.12 
0.37 
3.31 
0.43 
1.01 
0.63 
1.57 
1.71 
0.54 
D0.07 
0.65 
D0.28 
0.23 
1.02 
1.79 
2.20 
D1.91 
0.82 
0.52 
1.87 
4.51 
1.09 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: = 1953 


1952 


6 Months to June 30 


Buckeye Pipe Line....... $0.67 
ey a 1.83 
ge rere ey 4.03 
Burroughs Corp. ........ 0.76 
Bush Terminal Co........ 0.64 
Butte Copper & Zinc..... 0.58 
BUUICETBTOSS 6605500505. 1.71 
Byron Jackson .......... 1.32 
Colemese GOR .i...06... 0.70 
Century Investors ....... 0.14 
Century Ribbon Mills.... D0.29 
Chambetim Co. ......... 0.07 
ee Se er 0.71 
Chicago Yellow Cab...... D0.15 
eo es 5.07 
Cities. Servicé 5.2.2 .00005 7.30 
LY rer a 1.04 
et err 3.03 
eee ey re 14.76 
Cons. Retail Stores...... 0.47 
Cont’l Air Limes......5.. 2.60 
Cont’l-Diamond Fibre ... 0.93 
Cooper-Bessemer ........ 1.76 
Copper Range ........... 2.38 
Crown Cork Int’l “B”.... 1.04 
ee eee 0.35 
Decca Records: ..... 5.6. 0.32 
Diamond Match ......... 1.47 
gS ere oe 1.77 
eg eer es 0.64 
du Pont (E. I.) de 

MICRIOUES. 5.005 see wniehs.2 2.41 
Sete SE bc cds ewands 0.44 
Eastern Air Lines........ 1.00 
Pastern COPiy. «ssi svccss 1.06 
Eastern States Corp...... 0.20 
Easy Washing Machine... 1.05 
Bkeo Prodects.......<5.. 2.28 
Byans Products: 0.5.2. 1.89 
Fansteel Metallurgical .. 1.18 
Federal-Mogul .......... 1.65 
Felt &. Tarrant:...0d<30< 0.39 
Follansbee Steel ......... 1.54 
© ee ee eee 0.52 
Gen. American Transport. 1.73 
Gen’l Railway Signal.... 1.63 
Globe-Union, Inc......... 1.30 
Goodrich (B. F.)........ 4.03 
Grocery Store Products.. 0.64 
Grumman Aircraft ...... 1.84 
Harbison-Walker ........ 2.08 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ....... 0.74 
Hewitt-Robins .......... 1.79 
Holeproof Hosiery ...... 1.17 
Household Finance ...... 2.38 
Hudson Motor Car....... 0.94 
eer ere *0).67 
Interlake Tron . ...0.0.63..< 1.41 
Int’] Petroleum ......... 0.83 
age Lake Sulphur... 1.03 

ennecott Copper ....... 4.19 
Kidde (Walter) ........ 2.49 
Kingston Products ...... 0.38 
bees (eames) os6s cena cs 1.93 
Lehigh Valley R.R....... 27 
Lily-Tulip Cup .......... 3.34 
FL ee ere 1.70 
Maracaibo Oil .......... 0.43 
Marshall Field .......... 0.71 
a, de Oe eee 1.77 
i fare ee 1.15 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott 1.68 
Middle States Petrol..... 0.53 
Motor Wheel ........... 1.94 
Motorola, Inc: .......... 2.40 
Munsingwear, Inc. ...... 0.73 
oe eee D0.062 


$0.64 
1.62 
2.05 
0.80 
0.70 
0.50 
0.05 
1.33 
D0.21 
0.09 
0.21 
0.24 
0.67 
0.37 
5.02 
6.98 
1.02 
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EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 


1952 


6 Months to June 30 


Ce err ree $0.44 
Neptune Meter .......... 1.70 
New Jersey Zinc......... 1.32 
OE © oh diertaake Sie tibars oe 
Oliver United Filters “B” 1.58 
Ofis. Bilevator. oo. 5.6 .<.<< 1.97 
Packard Motor. ...c..00.% 0.42 
Pan-American Petroleum 
a, ree 2.26 
Panhandle Oil ........... 0.25 
Park & Tilford Distillers 0.40 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel.. 00.95 


Phila. & Reading C. & I.. D0.39 


Pees GOD. nn cccccesscs 3.41 
Reynolds (R. J..) “B”.... 1.49 
Sangamo Electric ....... 1.70 
a ae 1.65 
Perr rere 1.92 
Ee Perec rer ee 2.46 
a rer 2.47 
Sonoco Products ........ 0.89 
Southern Pacific ........ 3.39 
a ee 1.41 
Standard Oil (Calif.).... 3.19 
Standard Oil (Ind.)..... 3.56 
Standard Oil (Ky.)...... 2.01 
Standard Ry. Equip...... 0.78 
eS re 0.42 
Sunshine Mining ........ 0.31 
Superior Steel .......... 1.86 
NNR: tek xe cla ¥ $55 c0.68 
Teehnicolor Inc. ... 5... 0.84 
Se I, Srnwes Senne 3.13 
Texas Gulf Producing.... 1.62 
i oe 2.22 
Thiokol Chemical ........ 0.25 
Hor (GOEp:. .. 250s 64's 1.29 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil... 1.37 
Timken Roller Bearing... 2.50 
Twin City Rapid Trans... 0.16 
te Peer ree 0.99 
Remo PMC «ks cnees 6.42 
United Aur feines.,..<..0<. 1.45 
United Engineer. & Fdry.. 0.82 
United Gas Improvement 1.37 
United Milk Products.... 0.05 
U. S. Finishing.......... 1.68 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery 0.49 
SS. SRR tive cds asnt 2.23 
U. S. Smelting & Ref..... D2.67 
U. S, Tree Gaes....... 1.26 
Universal-Cyclops Steel .. 3.38 
Vanadium Corp. ......... 2.96 
Venezuelan Petroleum ... 0.31 
Va. Iron Coal & Coke... 0.18 
Li. A errr eere 2.31 
Waldorf System ........ 0.42 
Wayne Knitting Mills.... 1.65 
Western Air Lines....... 0.50 
Westinghouse Elec. ..... 2.19 
Wheeling Steel ......... 4.33 
White Sewing Machine... 0.09 
Yale & Towne Mfg....... 2a 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 4.46 
Zonite Products ......... 0.06 


$0.44 
1.75 
2.68 
3.10 
2.39 
1.92 
0.21 


1.69 
0.42 
1.69 
0.62 
1.95 
1.63 
D0.14 
2.03 
2.54 
0.16 


12 Months to May 31 


Agnew-Surpass Shoe .... *1.18 


Colorado Milling & Elev.. 1.81 
Gamewell Co. ........... 3.63 
Gretel MAINS +5 scsdincn cs 4.68 
Pillsbury Mills .......... 4.19 
Standard-Thomson ...... 0.85 
Stokely-Van Camp ...... 2.03 





*Canadian currency. 


stock. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


*1.05 


c—Combined common 
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Street News 





Footnotes on age-retirement practices in industry—New refer- 
endum likely on question of raising NYSE commission rates 


he selection of William B. Tray- 

nor as chairman of Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, the packing house, 
sheds new light on the age-retirement 
system adopted by most industries. 
Mr. Traynor got his training in the 
packing business with Swift & Com- 
pany, and was regarded as next in 
line for the top position in that or- 
ganization when the last shift in man- 
agement became a problem for the 
directors. However, he was passed 
over in favor of John Holmes, mainly 
because he was so much closer to the 
retirement age. Then he resigned as 
vice-president and remained as a 
director, but took no other position 
in the packing industry. He remained 
foot-loose and was the man the Libby, 
McNeill & Libby directors quickly 
reached out for when the president 
of that firm died at the end of last 
month. 


A week ago it was remarked 
how Eugene G. Grace is still very 
much the boss of Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation at the age of 77 years, 
whereas Irving S, Olds stepped down 
from the chairmanship of United 
States Steel within the past year upon 
teaching the retirement age of 65. 
Mr. Olds immediately plunged back 
into the practice of law. Among the 
huge enterprises which have a com- 
pulsory retirement age of 65 is the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. On that account Walter 
S. Gifford retired three and one-half 
years ago. He was immediately 
drafted by the Truman Administra- 
tion for the most important diplo- 
matic post in the world—Ambassador 
to Great Britain. 

Arthur W. Page might have been 
Mr. Gifford’s successor as president 
of American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company except for his age. He 
knew that would stand in the way of 
his advancement to the post, so he 
anticipated compulsory retirement in 
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order to set himself up as a con- 
sultant to big businesses. His sev- 
entieth birthday only three weeks off, 
Mr. Page’s time is fully occupied as 
consultant to A. T. & T., the Chase 
National Bank and other corpora- 
tions, and as director of those and 
several other important enterprises. 


Using General Douglas MacAr- 
thur as an example, the self-ap- 
pointed defenders of the minority 
stockholders have launched an attack 
against directors who own little or 
no stock of their respective com- 
panies. Much will probably be heard 
on that subject at annual meetings in 
the future. But it is unlikely that 
they will pick on Dow Chemical. 
The proxy statement sent out for the 
coming Dow meeting showed that the 
directors as a group held 1,070,000 
shares of common stock, or nearly 
five per cent of the total outstanding. 
In addition, they had an interest 
either as trustees or beneficiaries of 
Dow family estates holding 963,000 
shares. The two totals combined 
represent more than nine per cent of 
the stock. The 400,000 shares re- 
cently offered publicly by Smith, Bar- 
ney & Company as a secondary dis- 
tribution were sold to raise inheri- 
tance tax money for one of these 
estates. 


The attempt to raise commission 
rates to produce about 15 per cent 
additional revenue was so close that 
the Street generally believes the New 
York Stock Exchange membership 
will press for another referendum 


soon, probably before the end of this . 


year. It was so close that if 22 of 
the 573 who voted in the negative 
had had strong convictions in the 
other direction, the proposal would 
have been carried. Inquiry among 
enough members and member houses 
to make a fair sample reveals that 
many had no decided views on the 














Over-the-Counter Stock 
Rises 145% in Month 


Read about this spectacular oil in the August 
issue cf OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
REVIEW. .Also contains detailed study of key 
companies in the growing plastics industry. In- 
vest only $4.50 to receive full year subscription 
to OCSR, plus a copy of Over-the-Counter Divi- 
dend Champions, featuring 175 companies paying 
dividends regularly from 20 to 102 years. 
pocket-size monthly, OCSR is packed with hard- 
to-find information on the largest and _fastest- 
grewing U.S. investment market. Regular fea- 
tures include earnings, dividends, prices of hun- 
dreds of companies. Also details of new products, 
facilities, mergers, financing. Other departments 
are Initial Offerings, Canadian Comment, Mutual 
Fund Memos, Utility Notes, Special Industry 
Surveys, Stock Index. Finally, there’s unique 
Free Literature Service to bring you broker re- 
ports on special situations. 

Toin over 5,000 subscribers! Send your $4.50 to 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Department I1C, Jenkintown, Penna. 
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COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
74th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 


The Board of Directors of Seaboard 
Finance Co. declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 45 cents a share 
on Common Stock payable Oct. 10, 
1953 to stockholders of record Sept. 
17, 1953. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 


The directors also declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 43 cents a 
share on $1.72 Convertible Preferred 
Stock, 53 cents a share on $2.12 Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock, and $1.4334 
on the $5.75 Sinking Fund Preferred 
Stock. All preferred dividends are 
payable Oct. 10, 1953 to stockholders 
of record Sept. 17, 1953. 


A. E. WEIDMAN 
Treasurer 


July 23, 1953 








an, 
DIAMOND 


CHEMICALS 





Dividend Number 7 on 4.40% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 





Regular Quarterly 
Dividend on Common Stock 


The Directors of Diamond 
Alkali Company have on 
August 10, 1953, declared a 
dividend of $1.10 per share 
for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 15, 1953, payable 
September 15, 1953, to hold- 
ers of 4.40% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of record August 
20, 1953, and a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 37% cents 
per share, payable September 
5, 1953, to holders of Com- 
mon Capital Stock of record, 
August 20, 1953. 
DONALD S. CARMICHAEL, 


Secretary 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 11, 1953 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 














PLYMOUTH DE SOTO 
DODGE 


YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





CHRYSLER 








DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable September 11, 1953 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 17, 1953. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 


Chairman, Finance Committee 














BUSINESS PROPERTY 



















TAX 
EXEMPT 
INDUSTRIAL 
Buildings 


TRUCK TERMINALS 
WAREHOUSES 
MANUFACTURING 





We will erect up to six 
million square feet of in- 
dustrial space on a 54-acre 
industrial tract on State 
Highway #1 in Jersey City 
for long term lease to ac- 
ceptable tenants or tenants 
may erect their own TAX- 
FREE buildings. 


e 
L. N. ROSENBAUM & SON 
Financing & Reorganizations 
565 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 





FARM FOR SALE 





IOWA CATTLE FARM COMPLETE 


To settle an estate 352 acres rolling fertile land, 
improved pastures, good fences, pond, new barn, 
full line of equipment, 150 head best Angus 
families. $12,000 yearly depreciation schedule. 
E. Lannom 
919 East Street, Grinnell, Ia. 


REAL ESTATE 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





ENFIELD 


Country Estate. Excellent location, select, 
quiet, view, mountains, lake, seminary and 
shrine. One mile to town, on state road. 
Two-story, 1l-room house, spacious halls, 
porches, hardwood floors, 2 baths, fireplace, 
steam heat, deep well, 6-room annex for help, 
2-car garage; lawns, shrubbery, shade trees 
and fields. Handy to trains, airport and Dart- 
mouth College. No commission to pay. 


H. L. Webster & Sons 
West Canaan, N. H. 
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subject. In fact in several of the 
larger houses, and some of the 
smaller ones too, there was an’ even 
division of opinion among partners. 


Some of those who voted “no” 
on the commission proposal did so in 
the firm conviction that the Exchange 
might lose business by making trad- 
ing more costly. They have in mind 
the added incentive it would give 
over-the-counter houses to make a 
market for listed stocks. To support 
their contention, they point to the 
fact that commissions are responsible 
for driving bond business off the 
Stock Exchange. On days when the 
Exchange’s bond ticker moves only 
intermittently, the unlisted market 
frequently does an active and pros- 
perous business. Within the limits 
of a Stock Exchange bond commis- 
sion, traders can do a large volume 
of business over-the-counter. The 
same thing, it is argued, could happen 
to stock trading if commission rates 
are raised. 


Tax Timetable 





Concluded from page 7 


1954, the same amount due this year 
on 1953 earnings. Under present law, 
the Treasury will receive about $4 
billion of corporate taxes in the last 
half of 1953 and $18 billion in the 
first half of 1954, but under the Reed 
proposal the latter sum would be 
pared to $10 billions, increasing the 
fiscal 1953 deficit by $8 billion. 

This is clearly unacceptable, but 
Representative Reed remains in a 
strong bargaining position neverthe- 
less. President Eisenhower wants to 
postpone the reductions in corporate 
normal tax rates and in excise tax 
rates now scheduled for next April, 
and thus an opportunity exists for 
some horse-trading. This could take 
the form of a postponement of these 
reductions, coupled with a gradual 
rather than an immediate return to 
the old tax payment schedule. 

March and June payments next 
year could each be held to the 1953 
level of 40 per cent of the year’s total, 
with the first two payments cut to 35 
per cent each in 1955, 30 per cent in 
1956 and finally 25 per cent by 1957. 
Or some different schedule could be 


worked out, perhaps starting at 35 
per cent next year and reaching 25 
per cent by 1956. In the absence of 
some such arrangement, it will be 
very difficult for the Administration 
to secure Congressional approval, in 
an election year, of any further post- 
ponement of scheduled tax reductions, 


Melville Shoe 





Concluded from page 14 


As the Thom McAn stores spread 
through scores of cities from coast to 
coast, several additional factories were 
opened so that today there are 12 
plants in New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts having a combined capacity 
of over 10 million pairs of shoes a 
year. This amounts to some 10 per 
cent of U. S. output of men’s dress 
welt shoes. Thom McAn and John 
Ward stores—the latter carrying 
largely medium-priced shoes—also do 
a big volume in men’s hosiery, selling 
more hose than any other collective 
unit in the country. 


Expands Family-Type Stores 


Thom McAn stores sell men’s and 
boys’ shoes chiefly, but women’s lines 
are handled in 91 units. Acquisition 
of Miles Shoes brought Melville into 
the women’s shoe store field on a 
national basis, permitting the opera- 
tion of more family-type stores in 
smaller communities. Thom McAn 
stores have expanded from 577 at the 
end of last year to 603 as of August | 
while Miles now has 156 stores com- 
pared with 151 as of December 31 
last. Another John Ward men’s 
store (now numbering 11) is open- 
ing in New York City next month. 

One of the better situated organ- 
izations in a relatively stable industry, 
Melville has not had an unprofitable 
year since it was founded in 1892. It 
has had no funded debt since 1933, a 
fact which has enabled the company 
to pay common stockholders 80 per 
cent of available earnings during the 
last ten years. The stock is cur- 
rently on a $1.80 annual dividend 
basis, a rate which at present prices 
of around 27 for the issue affords the 
comparatively liberal yield of 6.7 per 
cent. The shares qualify as an in- 
come situation suitable for the aver- 
age investor. 
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Dollars for Abroad 





—<- 


Concluded from page 3 


tending to restrict such investment. 
These include foreign exchange reg- 
ulation, import restrictions, inade- 
quate raw material allocations, mar- 
keting controls and rigid limitations 
on repatriation of capital or earnings. 
In many countries, the situation is 
made infinitely worse by the fact that 
regulations of this type are unpredict- 
able and subject to sudden change, 
being based not on law but on arbit- 
rary administrative decisions which 
may vary with a change of policy or 
of political control. 

It should be noted, however, that 
import restrictions prevailing in the 
sterling area have a beneficial effect 
to some extent. Deprived by these re- 
strictions of access to the lucrative 
sterling area market for finished prod- 
ucts, many U. S. manufacturers have 
set up branches or subsidiaries in 
Britain or its possessions whose out- 
put is, of course, not subject to such 
control. But the difficult problem of 
converting the resulting earnings into 
dollars still remains even in such 
cases. 


Inflation Causes Concern 


Inflationary trends in France, Ar- 
gentina and many other nations have 
played a prominent part in discour- 
aging foreign capital. Such condi- 
tions create the threat of currency re- 
valuation; they are usually accom- 
panied by price controls which make 
profitable operations difficult or im- 
possible ; and they are partly respon- 
sible for and partly due to steeply 
tising wages which materially in- 
(rease costs. 

In Argentina, for instance, an in- 
crease early last year lifted wages to 
more than six times the 1943 level 
(though with practically no benefit 
to “real wages,” since living costs 
scored an equal rise). In addition, 
the cost to the employer of various 
fringe” benefits has risen 40 to 50 
ber cent. Wage costs per unit of pro- 
(uction (not counting fringes) have 
more than doubled since 1946, 

In Chile, employers must pay 
tinge benefits running as high as 34 
per cent of payrolls, and in addition 
they must distribute 20 per cent of 
their profits to their employes. The 
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tax system is so complex as to defy 
generalization, but foreign corpora- 
tions may have to pay taxes equal to 
83.7 per cent of income plus 6% per 
cent of the sale value of goods “pro- 
duced, processed or transformed by 
manufacturers, industrialists or sup- 
pliers.” Copper producers pay regular 
taxes on the value of their output up 
to 13%4 cents a pound, a 60 per cent 
rate from that price up to 24% cents 
and 100 per cent above 24% cents. 

Inefficient labor, irresponsible labor 
leadership and unworkable labor reg- 
ulations are common. In Cuba, it is 
next to impossible to fire a worker 
for any cause whatever—including, 
according to a World Bank mission 
which made a study of Cuban condi- 
tions in 1950, such a minor peccadillo 
as sleeping on the job (a photograph 
of the somnolent worker, introduced 
as evidence by the employer, was re- 
jected by the labor court on the 
ground that it merely showed him to 
be reclining and did not prove that 
he was actually asleep. It is doubt- 
ful that a tape recording of snoring 
sounds would have brought a differ- 
ent result). In another case, several 
workers jailed for sabotaging their 
employer’s machinery were, upon 
their release, ordered reinstated with 
full back pay for their time in prison. 
Technological improvements are prac- 
tically forbidden in Cuba as job-de- 
stroyers, and featherbedding is prac- 
ticed on a truly grand scale. 

With attractive opportunities avail- 
able in profusion in this country and 
Canada, U. S. investors are not in- 
clined to cope with the manifold 
difficulties experienced elsewhere. 
Ending these difficulties will be a 
long job, perhaps generations-long ; 
until it is accomplished, most of our 
capital will stay near home. 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 

The Board of Directors, at a 
meeting on August 4, 1953, de- 
clared the regular semi-annual 
dividend of 35c per share on the 
Preferred shares and the regular 
quarterly dividend of 25c¢ per 
share on the Common shares, 
both payable September 10, 
1953, to shareholders of record 
August 24, 1953. 


CHAS. J. FERRY 
Vice-President & Secretary 











ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 


PREFERRED STOCK 


An initial dividend oi 
$.3208333 per share has 
been declared on the 
$25.00 par value 54 per 
cent Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock, 
payable September 20, 
1953 to stockholders of 
record at the close of 
business September 10, 
1953. It covers the per- 
iod from June 25, 1953, 
the date the new preferred was issued. 


COMMON STOCK 


A regular quarterly dividend of 37\4c per 
share has been declared on the Common 
Stock payable September 20, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Sep- 
tember 10, 1953. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
August 7, 1953. 











—( Abitibi) 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that divi- 
dends, in the respective amounts 
per share set out below, have 
been declared payable October |, 
1953, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business, Septem- 
ber |, 1953, on the following out- 
standing shares of ABITIBI] POWER 
& PAPER COMPANY, LIMITED: 


Preferred 37!/2c per share 
Common 25c per share 


By Order of the Board. 
L. B. POPHAM, Secretary. 


Toronto, August 13, 1953. 




















FIRTH. CARPET 


COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 15 cents ($.15) per 
share on the common stock, payable 
September 15, 1953 to stockholders 
of record August 31, 1953. The 
transfer books will not close. 


W. W. HARTS, Jr. 


Treasurer 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 





Pan American World Airways, Inc. 





New York. Office: 485 Madison Avenue, New York 
, N. Y¥. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (March 17, 1953): Class A, 10,780; Class B, 6,800. 


Capitalization: 
Oe Se SL SET rs sy ees pene $35,112,684 
*Capital stock Class A ($2.50 par).......eeeseeeeeeeeeeeee 71,268,700 
“Capital stock Clans 23 (GB.50 DAT) ois knee sc cccescvence scene 71,072,196 shs 
*Identical except that Class A elects half the directors by cumulative 
voting and Class B the other half by majority of a quorum. ?+Chairman 
Paley and associates held 38,510 (3%) shares of A and 222,500 (20.8%) 
of B shares, February 13, 1953. 


Incorporated: 1927, 
22 


Business: Operates a coast-to-coast network of 215 AM radio 
broadcasting stations (7 owned); includes 2 in Canada, 6 in 
Alaska, 2 in Hawaii, 1 in Puerto Rico and 2 in Philippines. 
WCBS is the key station. Also operates 6 shortwave trans- 
mitters, 4 FM stations (88 affiliates) and 74 television stations 
(66 inter-connected). Manufactures radio and television re- 
ceivers, phonographs and records, and is a leader in de- 
velopment of color television and equipment. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital January 
8, 1953, $24.9 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $9.7 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $10.3 million. Book value of combined A and B 
shares, $19.23 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on both classes 1931 to date. 

Outlook: Long term prospects are bolstered by indicated 
expansion of television. Earnings should be well sustained 
despite heavy charges which will be incurred over initial 
years of color television development. 

Comment: Stock is an above average equity in radio and 
television field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCKS 





Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
*Earned per share... $3.37 %+$3.45 $2.94 $2.44 $2.39 $2.72 $2.75 §$1.71 
*Dividends paid 2.30 2.10 2.00 1.40 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.20 
High ‘‘A’’ stock..... 47 325% 32% 291% 40% 353% 40% 46% 
Low ‘‘A’’ stock...... 28 21% 20% 17% 255% 25% 33 38% 
iim “RB” deck... .. 47 32% 31% 28% 40 35% 39% 46 
Low “B” stock...... 27% 21% 20 165% 25 25 32% 38% 
*On combined classes A and B stocks. +Based on 53-week period. tOn year-end 
shares; $3.10 on average shares. §Twenty-six weeks to July 4 vs. $1.22 in like 


1952 period. 





Arkansas Louisiana Gas Company 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware; gained independence in 1953 when 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp. (former Arkansas Natural Gas Corp.) dis- 
tributed shares to own stockholders. Office: Slattery Building, Shreveport 


4, La. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in October. Number of stock- 
holders: About 24,000. 

Capitalization: 

Rp OE is Sides dea Kcanu ds hordbaaeewean whibane *$35,000,000 
CORDES RR AR ND dso kbenetasdandapesseaceubeanewaeeue 73,801,609 shs 





*Giving effect to proposed 1953 financing. Cities Service Co. owned 
1,958,190 shares (51.5%) as of April 17, 1953. 


Digest: Does integrated natural gas business, including pro- 
duction, purchase, transportation, distribution and sale at 
retail in 129 communities in Arkansas, northern Louisiana 
and eastern Texas, with a population of 750,000; also oper- 
ates natural gasoline plants. In year through February 28, 
1953, gas sales aggregated 160,737,917 MCF; of revenues, 48.6% 
came from industrial customers, 42.1% from residential and 
commercial; 9.3% utilities, pipelines and public authorities. 
Industries served include oil and gas, bauxite and aluminum, 
oil field equipment, petro-chemical, steel, cement, lumber, 
paper and agriculture. Pro forma working capital deficit 
(adjusted for subsequent segregation, proposed financing, 
etc.) February 28, 1953, $634,725; ratio, 0.96-to-1; cash, $6.7 
million. Dividend payments 1948-51. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
MPR DOE PORID. oe in s'sc hee dna dese $1.03 $0.85 $0.93 $0.80 $0.67 7$0.68 
EE ORI hci onus vase neoe een ce 0.46 0.27 0.17 0.17 None None 
Mish (Am: Stk: Back.) o0.csscessccies 8% 11% 12% 17% 15% 12% 
ew Am Ct PEL. Goa Se aesasdeces 4% 5% 8% 10% 13 7% 


*In 1953, one-half share of present stock and one-half share of new Arkansas Fuel 
Oil (name changed from Arkansas Natural Gas) were received for each former share 
of that company; earnings and dividends through 1952 are pro forma, allowing for 
segregation and share exchange; price ranges through 1952 are of Arkansas Natural 
Gas’ former stock, unadjusted. {Twelve months to February 28 (no comparison). 
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Incorporated: 1927, New York. Office: 185 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1952): 29,831. 


Capitalization: 
nk, Bh quite ll aeain ERE PEEL ORE EE OL OTe Oe eee eet *$59,000,000 
Se ere Peer aera rt 6,145,082 shs 





*Bank loans, including $25,000,000 new money in 1953. 


Business: World’s largest air transport system; about 62,000 
miles of routes circle the globe and extend to 83 countries 
and colonies on six continents. Also has substantial invest- 
ments in other carriers. Half owns Pan American-Grace and 
wholly owns Intercontinental Hotels Corp. Pan American is 
prime contractor on Far East airlift for the Government. 
System flew 1,807 million passenger miles in 1952. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $6.5 million; ratio, 1.1-to-1; cash, $28.0 million; receiv- 
ables $32.3 million. Book value of stock, $16.07 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1934-38; 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Extension of foreign routes, including the expan- 
sion of low-cost tourist traffic on a worldwide basis, are im- 
portant longer term factors. But earnings growth will tend 
to be restricted by increasing competition. The military 
charter program is now an important factor in earnings. 

Comment: Despite company’s better than average position 
in the industry, the stock is speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
jEarned per share... $0.48 $0.48 $0.75 $0.41 $0.66 $1.07 $1.09 a 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.27 0.25 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.25 
BN. Ki carinieeas ewan 27 14% 11% 10% 12% 13% 12 115 
BOW csc snsriseeean we 11% 8% 8% 8 8 9% 9 9% 

*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1945. Includes $0.73 in 1945 from sale of 
45% interest in China Nationa] Aviation Corp. to Chinese Government; other non- 


recurring items, $$0.32 in 1946, $0.15 in 1947, $0.05 in 1948, $0.22 in 1949, $0.55 in 
1950, $0.30 in 1951, $0.66 in 1952. 





The Pittston Company 





Incorporated: 1930, Delaware. Office: 4320 Empire State Bldg., 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in May. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 6,327. 


Capitalization: 

PN ER PO dis hoc th os deck ee Ree ek wes caeemeasceene $17,000,000 
*Preferred stock 5.5% cum. conv. ($100 par).............e0. 50,000 shs 
Ns: SUE RE ET 6 6.6 6b bse cewndceccebctoacacscunsenele 634,957 shs 
eee rey ree Re tae ey eee Tee ERE Been Set $11,022,715 


*Callable at $105; convertible into common stock at $25 to July 1, 1963. 
7298,886 shares (47.1%) deposited with Empire Trust Co., trustee, under 
voting trust indenture with Alleghany Corp., dated June 5, 1945. 


Business: Holding company, controlling Clinchfield Coal, 
Davis Coal & Coke, Sheridan-Wyoming Coal, Pattison & 
Bowns, Globe Coal, Metropolitan Coal, Clinchfield Fuel, 
Metropolitan Petroleum, Davis-Clinchfield Export Coal, U. §. 
Trucking and Independent Warehouses. Derived 49% of 1952 
revenues from coal mining and distribution, 41% from dis- 
tribution of petroleum products. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $7.9 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $8.7 mil- 
lion; inventories, $10.5 million. Book value of common stock, 
$42.10 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on old common 1930 and 1931; 
on present stock, 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s production of high-grade metallurgical 
coal gives it a competitive advantage in the bituminous in- 
dustry. Subsidiary reserves of natural gas and operation of 
petroleum distributing business are favorable factors. 


Comment: Nature of industry renders stocks speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $2.44 $9.69 $8.56 $2.24 *$3.10 *$2.51 *$5.18 130.87 
Dividends paid ..... None 0.50 2.00 1.25 0.75 1.00 1.00 0.75 
HIG (itemise scvessas 31% 38% 46% 29 31% 31% 34% 31% 
BOM ba Ties ss00cesawe's 13 17% 26% 19% 19 21% 25% 2% 


*After losses on investments, $0.25 in 1950, $0.35 in 1951; profit, $2.53 in 1952 
tThree months to March 31 vs. $1.30 in like 1952 period. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 








_ 


To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Hldrs. 











Pay- o 
Company able Record 
Ajlis-Chalmers ........ $1 9-30 9- 4 
Do 3%4% pf...... O8l%4c 9-5 8-21 
Alloy Cast Steel...... Q30c 8-15 7-3) 
0 Eich ebiantiensadcahersisnsciel E$2 8-15 7-31 
3 fm Aluminum Goods ...... 25c 10-1 9-10 
. My Amer. Bakeries ...... 50c 9-1 8-14 
d Do 44% pf....... O9Y%c 9-1 8-14 
3 Mg American-Chicle ..... Q50c 9-10 8-24 
¢ Me Amer. Laundry Mach..Q50c 9-10 8-25 
Amer. Metal Ltd........ 25c 9-1 ~= 8-21 
1 Do 44% pf.....Q$1.12% 12-1 11-20 
’ Mi American Pulley ..... QO30c 8-15 8 6 
~ BB Amer. Writ. Paper..QI2%c 9-25 9-11 
De spvsetss ices even E25c 9-25 9-11 
Amer. Woolen $4 pf....Q$1 9-15 9- 1 
1- Do: PF 9 Bbiens sie Qs. 75 10-15 10- 1 
a- Me Artloom Carpet ........ 5c 9-1 8-21 
d Mm Atlas Powder .......... 40c 9-10 8-25 
-y # Automatic Canteen 
ie eee eee Q22Y%c 9-1 815 
mn fm B/G Foods Inc. ...... Q20c 9-10 9-1 
Bangor Hydro-Elec....Q45c 10-20 10- 1 
ie: Se eee Q$1 10-1 9-10 
Barium Steel ...... Q12%c 88-28) «8-18 
3 MM Bath Iron Works....... 50c 10-1 9-18 
3; BB Bigelow-Sanford 
1% Carpet 4%% pf..Q$1.12% 9-1 8-17 
% ME Bristol-Myers 
ot | reer 09334c 10-15 10-1 
fe brown Co. $5 pf.....Q$1.25 9-1 8-21 
Brown & Bigelow..... Q25ce 9-14 8-21 
Do Gb Bhiswesiawe Q$1.50 8-31 7-31 
™= @ Brown & Sharpe...... Q30c 9-1 8-15 
Brunswick-Balke-Coll... 25c 9-15 9-1 
— i. 5 an Q$1.25 10-1 9-21 
Buckeye Pipe Line....Q20c 9-15 8-28 
Buffalo Forge.......... 50c 8-27 7-17 
Burton-Dixie ........ Q30c 8-31 8-18 
Cannon Mills .......... 75c 9-9 8-20 
DTA inass ov enws ay 75c 49-9 8-20 
Carpenter Paper ....... 40c 9-1 8-14 
Central Hudson Gas & 
Elec. 414% pf...Q$1.12% 10-1 9-10 
Do 4.75% =: .Q$1.1834 10-1 9-10 
Do 5.25% pf.....Q$1. ae 10- 1 9-10 
™ Cent. Ill. Light. piruane Q55 9-25 9-4 
& Do 4%% pf.....Q$1. i294 10-1 9-11 
-" Chrysler Corp. . Fat rte $1.50 9-11 8-17 
S. Clark Equipment ..... QO75c 9-10 8-25 
59 Do 590 Phisiges sss Q$1.25 9-15 8-27 
i. Claussner Hosiery ....Q25c¢ 9-1 8-21 
: Colonial Stores ...... Q50c 9-1 8-18 
Colorado Cent. Power.Q28c 9-1 8-14 
31, @ Columbia Broadcasting 
iil- Ri eR tetas sand eestath iad 40c 9-4 8-21 
ck, DQ Bead atsiores es 40c 9-4 8-21 
Cons. Gas Utilities..Q1834c 9-15 9-1 
31; Cook Paint & VarnishtQ25c 9-1 8-12 
Crane Co. 334%....Q0933%4c 9-15 8-31 
cal @ Dayton Pwr. & Lt.....050c 9-1 8-17 
in- Do 3.75% pf. 
of 2 ae, CR iE RTS Q93%e 9-1 8-17 
Do Cl. B 
ce 2 rn Q933%4c 9-1 8-17 
Do. Cl: C. 
oCK oS ee Q97%c 9-1 = 8-17 
1953 Delaware Power & Light 
0.87 ie . YO ar Q92%c =—«9--30-—S «9-10 
an DAE Miae.s 0bdes Q$1 9-30 9-10 
iy Do 4.28% pf....... Q$1.07. 9-30 9-10 
is Do 4.56% pf....... QO$1.14 9-30 9-10 
9? Ml Diamond Alkali ....Q37%c 9-5 8-20 
LD De. FN oe cc icas 15c 9-1 8-20 
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Company 
Dow Chemical 

Pg See ere QO$l1 
pe 35c 
Driver-Harris ......... 50c 
Duplan Corp. .......... 10c 
Eagle-Picher ........ 30c 
Empire District Elec... .35¢ 
Endicott Johnson ....Q40c 


oe. 2 ae O$1 
Eversharp Inc. 5% pf..Q25c 


First Nat’l Stores..... Q50c 
Sy a a 15c 
Fitz Simons & Connell 
Dredge & Dock....Q25c 
Fitzsimmons Stores 
oe al eee 25c 
De Se CA... oe ous 25c 


Florida Power & Lt.....40c 


Do 44% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Garlock Packing...... Q25c 
Garrett. Comes vince cccsss 40c 
Gen. Builders Supply 

a Q31%c 
Gen. Precision Equip... .25c 
General Telephone... .Q55c 
‘Gen. Tire & Rubber. ..Q50c 
Globe-Union ......... Q30c 


Goodall Rubber....... Ol5e 
Goodyear Tire & Rub..Q75c 
Q$1.25 
Grant (W. T.)..... Q37 Yc 

Do 334% pf...... 09334¢ 
Gt. Atl & Pac: Tea....:. $1 

Do 7% \st pf...... Q$1.75 
Greenfield Tap & 


ac etaaie ie Wa kee Q50c 
Hammermill Paper......25c 
Heinz, H. J. 

3. 65% ee Q91 Ac 


Hershey Chocolate.. 
Higbie Mfg. 5% pif.. Oise 


Homestake Mining ..... 40c 
Honolulu Oil .......... 75c 
Houston Lighting & 

OCR oe leew es coves Q25c 
Howe Sound: .........0: 10c 
I-T-E Circuit 

DNCOMG Se icine 31%c 
International Paper. ..Q75c 

i} | ee O$l 
Int’l Petroleum Ltd......25c 
Iowa Southern Util.. .Q30¢ 
Jaeger Machine ........ 50c 
Jefferson Lake 

| ae Q25c 

oe) os ae S$35c 
Kern County Land....Q50c 
La Consolidada, S.A. 

NS iri a's 4 ds $0.117 
Le Tourneau (R. G.). oo 
Master Electric....... 040 
McCormick & Co...... 035 
Merritt-Chapman & 

DE ethos cil as bia Q50c 
St eee 35¢ 
Minnesota Min. & Mfg..25c 

2 See QO$1 
Nat’l Cylinder Gas....Q30c 
Nat’l Dairy Products. .Q75c 


Nat’! Starch Products.Q30c 


Mewhetry, |. 5. .«..s- Q50c 
North Amer. Car...... 040c 
No. Amer. Refractories .30c 
O’okiep Copper ....... $1.66 
Penn. Water & Power. .50c 

iy 7 are Q$1.25 
Piper Aircraft 

Me Ue ale site knee Q11%c 
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Company 


Pitney-Bowes 
Pitts. & West. Va. Ry... 
Plymouth Oil......... Q40c 
Poor & Co. Cl. B.....37%ec 

Do $1.50 Cl. A...Q37%c 


Power Corp. Canada. ..*50c 
Do 6% pt. pf....... *Q75c 
Rath Packing ........ Q35c 
Reed Roller Bit....... Q25c 
Reliance Mfg. ......... 15c 
Do 34% pf....... Q87 Yc 
Rheem Mfg. 
GN Ghis d i dsinxs Q$1.121%4 


Robertshaw-Fulton .Q37'%c 
Royalite Oil Ltd....*Q6%c 


Ryerson & Haynes...12%c 
St. Joseph Lead........ 75¢ 
Sheaffer (W. A.) 
MOH cee iveeawaeds Q30c 
PE hedktaansseh was E10c 
Sonotone Corp......... O8c 
Do $1.25 pf....... Q31%4c 
Do $155 gi....... Q3834c 


Southern California 
Edison 4.88% pf..Q30%c 


Do 4.08% pf...... Q25'%4c 
Staley, A. E. Mfg.....Q25c 
Standard Oil (Ky.).. -O50c 

SO ois Nadencs esas. tee 
Stand. Oil Ohio....... Q60c 

Do 334% pi......:; Q9334c 
Sterling Drug ........ Q50c 
Sun Ray Drug 

ae Q37'4c 
Talon Inc. Cl. A........25¢ 

132, 03] 3 2 25¢ 


Texas Gulf Producing.Q35c 


Transue & Williams... .25c 
Union Electric Co.....Q30c 
De S320 of.....<. Q87!4¢ 
Do $3.70 pf....... Q92'’c 
i >? ee O$l 
Do $4.50 pf.....Q$1.12% 
United Aircraft....... Q75c 
United Carbon...... Q62 Ac 
U. S. Finishing $4 pf... ..$1 
U. S. Gypsum Co....... Q$1 
MS udivaresacdens E$1.50 
i ey fe Q$1.75 
Ne Sie BE ck eens De 
DIPS 6 ds nk vane $2 
Oe TS kinins we aecis 65c 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel .65¢ 
Venezuela Syndicate.....5c 
Virginian Railway. .Q62%c 
po oe Q37 Yc 
Warren Petroleum....Q40c 
Washington Water 
i ey ee ee 40c 
Whirlpool Corp....... QO25c 
Do 5%% pf...... Q27 Yc 
Wilson Pr Co. 
oe a Serre Q$1.06% 
Wrigley Pian) Jr...M25c 
SP, ceBikeecdavkn we E50c 


Accumulations 


Westates Petroleum 
| eres 15c 


Omissions 


able 
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8-31 
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9- 7 
9-10 
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10-15 
9- 1 
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g. 
9. § 
9- 1 
9-30 
11-16 
11-16 
11-16 
11-16 
9-10 
9-10 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-12 
9-12 
9- 1 
9. 
9- 1 
9-14 
11- 
- 1 
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American Fruit Growers; Bruck Mills 
cl. A & B. Guantanamo Sugar; Norma- 


Hoffmann Bearing 6% pf. 


*Canadian currency. E—Extra. 


S—Semi-annual. M—Monthly. 


rect payment. 


O—Quarterly. 


{To show cor- 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Aldens, Inc. 





Bell Aircraft Corporation 






























































Incorporated: 1902, Illinois; established 1889. Office: 511 S. Paulina Street, 
Chicago 7, Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth Friday in May. Number of 
stockholders: Preferred, 450; common, 2,408. 


Capitalization: 

cit SR A... <5 56a c ccc paawees peas os ess thks can sere eeere *$7,100,000 
{Preferred stock 4%% cum. ($100 par).............22-2-eeeee 33,300 shs 
Channa: Cie: CEG ST) ona icnckaenapededscec6s0s6seebennnnc 0a 355,181 she 





*Held by Equitable Life Assurance Society. {Callable at $104. 


Business: Conducts a general mail order buSiness. Nor- 
mally sells a fairly wide line, including furniture, furnishings, 
appliances and sporting goods, but specializes in popular- 
priced wearing apparel. Operates 11 retail stores in Illinois 
(4), Indiana (4), Iowa (2) and Michigan; also 52 catalog 
telephone offices. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital January 31, 1953, 
$18.1 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $2.6 million; U. S. Gov’'ts, 
$200,573; receivables, $16.9 million. Book value of common 
stock, $38.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1929; 1931-32; 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume is influenced by consumer demand 
for merchandise, principally apparel. Company is well situ- 
ated in the mail order-retail field but earnings are affected by 
fluctuations in cost-price ratios. 


Comment: Shares are among the more speculative issues 
in their group. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


*Years ended Jan. 31 1946 1947 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Earned per share.... $7.10 $2.52 $3.68 $2.03 $5.35 $3.90 $2.95 %$0.34 


Calendar Years 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Dividends paid .... $1.37% $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $0.75 
High ...ccccccccsees 51% 31% 21% 18% 23 27% 23% 20% 
LOW ..cccccccccccces 25 16% 13% 13% 15% 19% 18% 17% 





*Years ended December 31 through 1947. Thirteen months to January 31; fiscal 
year changed. {Thirteen weeks ended May 8, 1953, vs. $0.19 in fourteen weeks ended 
May 9, 1952. 





National Can Corporation 





Incorporated: 1929, Delaware; originally established 1909; aa with 
the McKeesport Tin Plate Company in 1937. Office: 3217 W. 47th St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April, at 110 W. 
Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders (March 27, 1953): 3,335. 


Capitalization: 
ee eR RE ae oc . swecdibdicwhudea eno ewheeaten seeebweeiihen *$1,500,000 
Capital stock ($i0 DOE) 5 iccawdshcewsucenkasebersanenceeee eee 757,584 shs 





*Incurred in 1952. 


Business: Third largest maker of metal containers, al- 
though accounting for only about 5% of industry’s total. 
Output is divided approximately half and half between gen- 
eral line cans (for paint, chemicals, etc.). and food containers. 
Also makes part of its own machinery, and leases can closing 
machines to others. In 1952, acquired Cans, Inc., and the 
complete can-making facilities of Standard Oil of Ohio. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $6.3 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.4 
million; inventories, $6.7 million. Book value of stock, $17.58 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1938, 1941, 1948-52. 


Outlook: Acquisition of Cans, Inc., and a complete revamp- 
ing of management suggests a more aggressive policy in the 
future but, because of the company’s comparatively marginal 
competitive position, development of substantial and con- 
sistent earning power will be difficult. 


Comment: Stock is speculative. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share...:D$0.13 $0.32 $0.19 D$0.65 $0.42 o Reed x1 +$0.45 


Dividends paid ..... None None 0.25 0.15 0.15 
BIR: Se cwecsovscnnkn 21% 13% 9% 7% 8% 14 12% 13 
ee 9% 8% 5% 4% 5% 7 8% 10 





*Before $0.75 non-recurring charges. {Six months to June 30 vs. deficit of $0.34 in 
like 1952 period. D—Deficit. 
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Incorporated: 1935, New York. Office: Niagara Falls Airport, P. 0. 
Box 1, Buffalo 5, N. Y. Annual meeting: April 20 in 1953. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1952): Over 2,200. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt (mortgage payable).............eeeeeeeseees $1,750,000 
ee ee mre ere. *884,278 shs 





*427,876 shares (48.6%) held by Equity Corp. 


Business: A manufacturer of (1) electronic equipment in- 
cluding radar, radio remote control, automatic landing de. 
vices, autopilots, guidance systems and servo-mechanisms; 
rocket motors and guided missile work; (2) helicopters, in 
which company was U. S. leader in 1952; (3) major bomber 
assemblies for other manufacturers; and (4) valves and 
fittings for gas appliances and air conditioners. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1953, 
$10.1 million ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash, $9.2 million; inventories, 
$20.7 million. Book value of stock, $25.18 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1941 to date. 


Outlook: The company’s dependance on military orders and 
the small profit margins on its sub-contract business are un- 
favorable factors, while future profitability of its develop- 
ment work on guided missiles and supersonic aircraft is un- 
certain. However, its position in the helicopter field is strong. 


Comment: The shares are among the more speculative in 
the aircraft group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 = :1958 


Earned per share . —_— 4 ee: = = 40 $0.23 $1.68 §$2.19 es. 4 “— 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.50 0.87% — 


SNR Gsceesnistbvewes a 9 8 14 hon 
BN is684<<seccatunee 7% % Hig Ho 6 i% ak 20% 

*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1952. tIncludes $3.76 tax carryback credit. 
tIncludes $0.79 gain from plant sale. §Excludes prior year’s tax credit $0.57 in 1951; 


exciudes $0.97 cost claim proceeds in 1952. {Six months to June 30 vs. $1.02 in like 
1952 period. 





St. Joseph Light & Power Company 





incorporated: 1895, Missouri, consolidating established aemgey Hf in 1945 
former parent Cities Service Power & Light sold holdings to Continental 
Gas & Electric, whose parent United Light & Railways distributed them 
to shareholders in 1950. Office: 520 Francis St., St. Joseph 2, Mo. 
Annual meeting: Third Bs a Mn in May. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1951): Preferred, 499; common, 4,933. 


Capitalization: 

Long term debt (mortgage bonds)............seseeeceeeeeeeee $9,036,000 
*Preferred gtock 5% cum. Cl, as CREE DEEP a5.  drsehueccscs 17,553 shs 
Common stock (no par Wy Se ee ee en ee ee 47 6,688 shs 


~ *Callable at $105 through January 1, 1955, $103 thereafter. 


Business: Supplies electricity (76% generated with remain- 
der purchased) to St. Joseph and 36 other incorporated com- 
munities in Missouri, with a population of about 160,000. 
Territory is largely agricultural, a railroad and distribution 
center; other industries include meat packing and grain 
processing. Of 1952 revenues, 75% was electric, 11% steam, 
11% transportation, 2% gas; of electric revenues, 31% resi- 
dential, 27% commercial, 23% industrial. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $873,997; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash and speeial deposits, 
$575,275. Book value of common stock, $15.96 per share; ad- 
justed for 1953 stock dividend. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1932-47 (earliest reported) and 1949 to date. 

Outlook: Company seems assured of moderate revenue 
gains through increasing use of electric appliances, although 
service area is not particularly dynamic so far as population 
growth is concerned. 


Comment: Stock qualifies as a long term income holding. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $2.50 $0.69 $1.61 $1.27 $1.29 $1.32 $1.47 190.87 
Dividends paid ..... 0.85 0.48 None 0.97 1.00 1.00 1.07 0.56 
ee ade —Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange— 17% 17 19% 18 

LA cu cwsses Siie tend —September 25, 1950——- _ 12% 18% 16 16% 


*Adjusted for 1949 recapitalization and for 3-for-2 stock split in 1953. ¢Six months 


to June 30 vs. $0.74 in like 1952 period. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Pantepec Oil Company, C. A. 





Incorporated: 1948, Wenezuela, to acquire in reorganization the producing 
properties of the predecessor Pantepec Oil Company of Venezuela. Office: 
Caracas, Venezuela. Annual meeting: At directors’ determination, be- 
tween March 31 and May 31. Number of stockholders: Not reported. 


Capitalization: 


fo ke, ERP ERT EE PLT OCTET TES TCC eTT $250,000 
Capital stock a TE GOK 6 in nb cen ekckcceenuniestes *2,996,872 shs 





*Each American share represents 1 share of capital stock under deposit 
agreement. 


Business: Produces crude petroleum and acquires, explores 
and develops oil and gas leaseholds in Venezuela. Holds 
32,564 acres, including the Mulata and El Roble producing 
fields. Output in 1952: 3,147,940 barrels vs. high of 4,496,239 
in 1950. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital deficit 
December 31, 1952, $1.4 million; ratio, 0.8-to-1; cash, $3.4 mil- 
lion. Book valuue of stock, $3.81 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1945-49. 

Outlook: Company’s output has been declining since 1950 
and it has still to demonstrate an ability to reverse the 
trend. 


Comment: Stock is definitely speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share..... 0.71 $1.10 $1.40 $1.03 = 52 $0.39 $0.58 §$0.15 
Dividends paid ..... 0.64 0.64 $1.28 0.96 None None None None 
High (Am. Stk. Exch.) 13% 13 22% 11% ™ 1% ™% 5% 
Low low (Am. Stk. Exch.). 8% 8% 10 6% 4% 5% 4 


~“*Predecessor company through April, 1948. tPredecessor earned $0.49 to April 2, 
present company $0.91 thereafter. tOld shareholders received one new Pantepec share 
and twe new shares of Pancoastal Oil, to which non-producing properties were trans- 
ferred. §Three months to March 31 vs. $0.13 in like 1952 period. 





Twin Coach Company 





Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, acquiring an established business. Office: 
850 W. Main S8t., "Kent, Ohio. Annual meeting: Second Monday in April. 
Number of stockholders (March 18, 1953): Preferred, 970; common, 2,180. 


Capitalization: 

py POET Ee CORTE ETE EE eT *$49,000 
{Preferred stock $1.50 oa ej er Cer e 85,715 shs 
TS ee err core Tee 472,500 shs 


*Notes payable. +Callable at $36.50; convertible into 1% common shares. 


Business: Formerly second largest interurban motor coach 
maker (15% to 20% of U.S. total), company has turned over 
such operations to The Flxible Company on a percentage of 
profits basis. Now makes major aircraft components for 
Boeing, Piasecki and Grumman; trucks (International 
Harvester supplies components and markets through its 
5,000 dealers); propane, gasoline and diesel engines. Of 1952 
sales, 52% represented aircraft items, 37% motor vehicles, 
11% service parts. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $5.7 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.7 
Million; inventories, $11.1 million. Book value of common 
stock, $12.66 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred to July 1, 1949 (ar- 
tears $1.87 per share July 1, 1951); on common, 1935-44 and 
1946, 

Outlook: The business is highly cyclical but trends in bus 
transportation should continue more or less upward over the 
longer term. Company’s industry position is strong. 


Comment: Both issues are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share....D$3.57 $4.54 $0.02 D$2.19 $0.50 $2.07 $1.62 +$0.49 
Dividends paid ....: * None None None None Tt 0.25 0.87% 
WOGh cscs 26%. 17% 14% 6% 9% 12% 12% 95% 
WW 5. caNE center 11% 9% 5% 4% 4% 85% 1% 7 


*Paid 1/50-share of Divco. Corp. . tPaid 4/50- ng of Diveo Corp. Six months 


to June 30 vs. $0.99 in like 1952 period. D—D 
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Scovill Manufacturing Company 





Incorporated: 1850, Connecticut, established 1802. Office: 99 Mill Street, 
Waterbury 20 (P. 0. Box 1820), Conn. Annual meeting: Third Monday 
in April. Number of ne (December 31, 1952): Preferred and 
common combined, 16,916 


Capitalization: 


MN cid gc dda ocd ca eas de scdatackccucdeveex's *$5,000,000 
tPreferred stock 3.65% cum. ($100 par)................00-0 87,030 shs 
tPreferred stock 4.3% cum. conv. ($100 par).............. 38,852 shs 
COMING EE CH OED ais os Shh as ices cai ccccccccceween 1,233,077 shs 





*Bank loans. Callable for sinking fund at $103.75 through September 1, 
1955, then less $0.50 each three years to $102.25 after September 1, 1961: 
callable otherwise at $105.25 through September 1, 1955, then less $1 each 
year to $102.25 after September 1, 1961. {Callable at $102; convertible 
into 3% common shares. 


Business: Manufactures over 15,000 products and mill 
shapes from brass, copper, other non-ferrous metals and 
their alloys. It leads in pins, metal buttons, compacts, tire 
valves and gauges, and food mixers; and is important in 
other household electrical appliances, plumbers’ supplies, 
restaurant and fountain equipment, fractional horsepower 
motors and miscellaneous wire and sheet metal goods. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $27.3 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $5.3 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $2.0 million; inventories, $22.1 million. 
Book value of common stock, $44.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1856 to date. 


Outlook: Sales volume broadly reflects cyclical trends in 
general business, but profit margins are more satisfactory on 
fabricated brass goods than on mill products, facilitating 
adjustment to rising costs and imparting above-average 
stability to earnings. 


Comment: Preferred stocks are of good quality. Common 
is a businessman’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


*Earned per share... $2.63 $3.31 $4.55 $1.20 $5.88 $4.12 $2.37 {$1.65 
Earned per share... 2.61 3.70 $2.43 1.20 5.49 4.12 $2.37 1.6 


Dividends paid ..... 1.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.75 2.50 2.00 
Se cdacseasesce 47 37% 34 28% ss% 38 35% 31% 
GLOW oc ccccccccesess 29% 29% 26% 20% 25% 31 29% 28% 


*Before inventory adjustments. fAfter jg adjustments. Mag credits from 

former reserves, $2.12 in 1948, $0.65 in §Lis Y. Stock Exchange June 5, 

Pood previously American Stock snes. “fists months to June 30 vs. $1.37 in like 
D . 





Peninsular Telephone Company 





Incorporated: 1901, Florida. Office: Telephone Building, Tampa 2, Fila. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders 
(February, 1953): $1 preferred, 463; $1.32 preferred, 366; $1.30 pre- 
ferred, 287; common, 2,673. 


Capitalization: 

acc Cee oad dees bes ccccdesavadeucaede *$19,500,000 
tPreferred stock $1.32 cum. ($25 par)............-.00.2e000- 100,000 shs 
Preferred stock $1.00 cum. ($25 par).....................0- 80,000 shs 
$Preferred stock $1.30 cum. ($25 par)..................0025- 160,000 shs 
ET CI a 5 do ona dee Wea de dees Reddeawedesdcies 659,181 shs 


*Including $6 million sold to institutions in July, 1953; $1 million of 
which is deliverable in September, 1953. tCallable at $27.65 through 
ne 14, 1953; $27.15 thereafter. tfCallable at $28.50. 


$Callable at 
27.25 through August 14, 1957; $26.75 thereafter. 


Digest: Provides telephone service to about a hundred com- 
munities in ten counties of west central Florida, including 
Tampa and St. Petersburg; all exchanges are automatic. 
Toll connections are maintained with Bell system. In 1952, 
local service provided 54% and toll service 38% of total 
operating revenues. Working capital June 30, 1953, $3.5 mil- 
lion; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and deposits, $3.1 million. Regular 
payments on preferred stocks; on common, 1915-34 and 1936 
to date. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE @F COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share. . - & 07 $3.56 $3.14 $2.61 $2.21 $1.99 Se Wi.3e 


Dividends paid ..... 1.39 1.39 1.25 1.39 1.39 1.39 
THIGH ncccccccccces a 285% 27% 26 26% 24% 27 30 
tLow ececccccccccee 22% 22% 22 21% 21% 22% 26 


+ Adjusted for 20% stock dividend and 3-for-2 stock split in February and April, 
1953, respectively. Six months to June 30 vs. $1.19 in like 1952 period. tListed 
N. Y¥. Stock Exchange August, 1953; previously on American Stock Exchange. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 


Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 


address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Outlook for Bank Stocks—A 20-page booklet, 
“The Case for Bank Stocks," discusses the 
prospects for possible price appreciation in 
the light of larger loan volume, higher interest 
rates and stable earnings. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings: list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Close Corporation—Interesting booklet on 
consequences of the death of a principal 
stockholder in a close corporation. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously _illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 131 Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides. diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the features of a new 
electric typewriter. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Com- 
position—A highly interesting brochure de- 
signed to assist in transforming printing 
requirements to typewriter composition. 


Municipal Bond Holders—Folder describes a 
“Watching Service" which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
hat may affect their holdings. 
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Financial Summary 
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Trade Indicators 


§Electric Output (KWH) 


§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 


Freight Car Loadings 


INGE. daGans cc. 20sasiuseeens 
"Commercial Loans ........ 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 


{Demand 


a er | 





- 1953 ~ 1952 
July 25 Aug. 1 Aug. 8 Aug. It 


che pais en Pape ean 8,460 8,511 8,464 7,495 


meee, Pee 92.6 94.0 96.9 93.3 


erga boos Chama RE Ee 780,705 793,754 $785,000 782,171 


i  — 1952 

July 22 July 29 Aug. 7 Aug. 8 
Federal ).... $39,623 $39,381 $39,811 $35,936 
Reserve |.... 22,671 22,643 22,799 20,834 
Members }.... 2,626 2,593 2.618 2,635 
94 ee 32,911 32,705 32,536 33,040 
Cities | 53,315 53,395 53,477 52,571 


{Brokers’ Loans (New York City). 


{Money in Circulation 


006,000 omitted. 


Rane aI Set 1,374 1,327 1,397 1,522 
MR AR Sr MT 30.051 30,044 30,139 29,041 


8As of the following week. tEstimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 

















i ——_—_—— — 1953. 
—— Aug. 5 Aug. 6 Aug. 7 ee 8 Aug.10 Aug. 11 High Low 
30 Industrials. 275.08 275.77 275.54 | 275.32 275.30 293.79 262.88 
20 Railroads .. 104.48 106.97 106.63 Exchange 105.86 105.11 112.21 99.58 
15 Utilities ... 49.80 50.00 50.19 Closed 50.49 50.71 53.88 47 87 
65 Stocks 107.57. 107.94 107.87 | 107.71 107.56 113.96 102.49 

— 
Details of Stock Trading: Aug. 5 Aug. 6 Aug. 7 Aug. 8 Aug. 10 Aug. ll 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,080 1,200 950 | 1,090 94() 
Peas SE Aicceiedndws cdaewes 1,073 1,092 1,045 | 1,055 1,053 
Number of Advances............ 462 553 398 | 348 367 
Number of Declines............. 334 252 353 Exchange 415 412 
Number Unchanged............. 277 287 294 Closed 292 274 
eS eer ae 22 29 18 | 20 10 
ee err 10 14 10 | 13 15 
Bond Trading: : 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average.... 95.28 95.35 95.37 95.40 95.40 
3ond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,220 2,410 $2,320 | $2,690 $1,670 
* Average Bond Yields: July 8 July 15 July 22 July 29 Aug. 5 High Low 
| SR ee ree 3.282% 3.257% 3.247% 3.215% 3.207% 3.408% 3.002% 
ES Ane Bee fod Ue wiarereee 3.606 3.611 3.604 3.578 3.563 3.668 3.325 
oe Se ee es ee 3.875 3.850 3.836 3.827 3.800 3.930 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ..:... 5.90 5.99 5.98 5.97 5.85 6.13 5.46 
20 Ratroads......... 5.89 6.02 6.03 6.10 5.95 6.23 5.43 
20 tities .......<.05 5.50 5.54 5.54 5.50 5.42 5.73 5.04 
OY STOCKS. 5. os. oe eee 5.85 5.93 5.92 5.91 5.79 6.08 5.41 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended August 11, 1953 





Shares -—Closing Net 

Traded Aug. 4 Aug. 11 Change 

New York Central Railroad.............. 67,000 24, 24346 — 
Cotmmabia Gas Syst. .. foie cise eesseeek 62,800 12% 14 +1% 
RKO :' Pictdtes Cotporation.............. 61,200 3% 3% + + 
American Telephone & Telegraph....... 49,200 155 155% + % 
United Gas Corporation..............+.. 47,800 26% 274, +1 
Texas Pacific Goal '& Oils i350... .. ce 42,800 38 40% +2%2 
Union Carbide -& Carbon. ........6.66 008 40,500 64% 6514 + % 
CUM MMMM ithe cor isd wos vutela sawn 37,600 60% 60 —% 
Marine Midland Corporation............. 35,500 12% 125% + % 
Pepsi-Cola CORHGOIY. 6 oc cccccccecscccedes 33,900 14 . 14% +% 
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This is Part 60 of a tabulation which 


will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a 


esas. 


Wh-eling & Lake Erie....... 


Earnings...... 


Wheeling Steel............. ..High 


(After 2-for-1 split 
May, 1958 and 25% 
stk. div. Dec., 1950)...... High 

Low 


eetteeeee 
eeeeeeeses 
were e eens 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .. 


White (S. S.) Dental......... High 
Lo 


Earnings 


Earnings j ¢ . ; : ? 
Dividends .... 


White Sewing Machine...... High 
(After — stk. dit. 
Sept. 


"Earnings 


Whom: Ge cccwcdsscc — Rese cetdeeacs 


sees High 
Low 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


eeeeeeeree 


Earnings 


weer eece 
eeesereces 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 
Winn & Lovett Grocery....High 
Low 


Earnings 
Dividends 


-High 
Low 
Earnings .... 
Dividends .... 
High 
Low 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Wisconsin, Electric Power... 


wearer eeees 


Wisconsin Public Service.... 


ee eee wweee 


eeeeceeee 


(After 2-for-1 split 
November, 1947) 


ceeseeee. LAW cove ee 


Dividends = ~ 
Woolworth (F. W.) 


eeeeeeeresses 


—12 months to June 30. 
Jine 30. 


P inted by C. % or. Inc. 
Now York, N. Y 








Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
































1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 19% 25 
November, 1947 13% yi. FA, = poe 
$0.84 $0.75 $0.77 $0.83 $2.29 $3.07 $3.28 $3.32 $3.49 $2.97 $3.24 
0.21 0.14 0.19 0.41 0.86 0.37 1.00 = 1.52% 1.85 2.00 2.05 
4% 6% 10% 16% 15% 19% 22% 17% 18% 20 16% 
2% 4 5 1334 81% 8% 16% oS GRR GR 12 
$1.25 $1.59 $2.62 $1.94 $1.06 $4.89 $6.21 $1.98 $3.90 $2.27 $1.36 
0.50 0.50 70.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 1.55 1.80 1.70 1.50 1.20 
18 16% 28 40 53% 47 51% 50% 78 98% 84 
10% 114 16% 22% 32% 32% 38% 35% «44% i 72 
k$2.05 k$1 k$1.80 k$1.63  k$4.93  k$11.40 k$11.33 k$9.31 k$12.93 k$10.80 k$9.89 
1.25 1.25 1.00 1.00 2.40 3.00 4.00 3.0 5.00 4.00 4.00 
50 60 77 78 72 76 115 115 129 126 127 
43 52 591% 64 63 62% 80 102 112 125 127 
$6.95 $7.00 $5.91 $5.10 $8.18 $16.15 $24.33 $14.92 ree er Ere 
4.50 4.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.37% 7.79 $5.75 $5.75 $5.75 
27% 24% 32% 47% 62% 53% 57h 48% 59 
17% 18 20% 31% 36% 31 37 29% 43% 
Sate ER sor cas ae a aad 39% 
3 wie aus 26% aah pase 
— ska 35% 46% 41% 
aya Sts Se ae a ee oF ‘oi 29% 33% 32 
$1.84 $1.77 $1.80 $1.49 $2.49 $6.90 $9.22 $4.27 $11.59 $10.90 $6.44 
0.60 0.60 0.60 0.30 0.60 0.80 0.90 1.60 1.60 3.00 3.00 
15% 20 22 31% 44 34 27% 32% 41 38% 34% 
12% 15 18 21% 27% 26% 23 23% 26% 29% 28% 
$1.91 $2.16 $2.25 $2.13 $5.05 $4.12 $4.40 $2.69 $2.38 $3.54 $2.31 
1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.45 1.60 1.60 1.60 ~1.60 1.65 1.50 
15% 22% 29% 47% 44 29% 24% 16% 28% 31% 29% 
12 13% 20 26% 21% 19% 13% 12% 15% 25% 25 
$5.10 $4.94 $3.38 $3.25 $2.87 $7.95 $4.98 $1.41 $6.14 $5.83 $4.44 
1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.50 1.45 1.15 1.60 2.25 £2.50 
3% 7% 97% 18 23% 17% 22% 32% 5414 = oa 
1% 2% 5 8% 11% 9% 9% 18% 31 aa zee 
tiers sate aoe eee Msi pene ene Ate 2% 23% a 
ekee edhe ee aaa aaa eacea i antes 18% 12 Ms 
$0.40 $0.02 $0.23 $0.17 $0.53 $1.70 $6.12 $5.64 $4.96 $1.21 $0.72 
None None None None None None 0.37% 1.50 2.62% 1.50 1.00 
2% 6% 9% 12 - 12% 12% 19% 14% 17% 21 27% 
1% 2% 4% 6% 5% 5% 9 7¥ 12% 15% 17% 
$0.43 $1.09 $1.09 $1.15 $0.81 $2.07 $2.50 $1.40 $2.51 $3.06 $2.74 
None None 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.30 0.50 0.40 0.70 0.70 1.00 
2% 9% 20% 26% 26% 13% 12 7% 11% 12 13% 
1% 2% 6 16 9 6% 6% 4% 5% 7% 8% 
j$0.53 $1.33 j$1.64 j$1.14  j$0.08  j$0.96  j$2.18 j$1.04 5 $0.37 j$1.46 j$2.01 
None None None None None None None None None None None 
6% 9% 11% 19% 21 17 17% 12% 16 15% 12% 
3% 4% 8 10% 12% 10% 10% 8% 12 12 87s 
k$2.70 k$3.11 k$2.64 k$1.64 k$3.44 k$6.82 k$2.70 k$1.71 k$1.59 k$1.79 $1.27 
None None None None 0.80 0.95 2.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 
9% 11% 14% 22 21% 20 19 13% 13% 17% 14% 
6% 9 10% 13% 15% 16 12% 10 9% 12% 12% 
i$1.97  i$1.36 i$1.14  i$1.03 $1.51 i$3.40  i$2.52 i$0.98  i$1.27 i$2.71 i$1.33 
1.12% 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.12% 1.75 1.50 1.0 1.00 $1.00 1.00 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 25% 
February, 1952 157% 
$0.28 $0.36 $0.28 $0.36 $1.35 $1.26 v$0.63 2$1.36 $2.01 g$1.82 g$2.12 
0.14 0.19 0.19 0.23 p0.27 0.33 0.40 0.47 0.73 0.90 1.10 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 19 18 21% 22% 237% 28% 
January, 1948 15% 14% 14% 16% 17% 21% 
$0.95 $1.01 $0.90 $1.05 $1.87 $1.73 $1.86 $1.89 $1.90 $1.94 $2.77 
0.45 0.50 0.57% 0.67% 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.20 1.30 1.40 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
May, 1953 
$1.18 $0.77 $1.00 $1.04 $1.68 $1.07 $0.96 $1.71 $1.53 $1.37 $1.36 
0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.65 0.80 0.60 0.90 p0.75 1.05 1.16 
al 24% A me 52 68 as — 
1 223 34 43 oa, aa ite ae mee 
aaa Oe pei ee ty 35.37% 35 454544 64 
pte patn iahies parte Pa 31% 28 22 23% 45 51 
$1.92 $1.50 $1.25 $0.30 $2.25 $6.11 $7.36 $7.39 $7.48 $8.33 $6.14 
0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.25 3.00 3.00 3.50 4.00 4.00 4.00 
30% 42% 44% 50% 62% 53 49% 49% 51 46% 45% 
21% 30% 36% 40% 43% 43 41% 44 42% 41% 42% 
$2.43 $2.26 $2.35 $2.43 $4.12 $4.32 $4.48 $3.83 $3.83 $3.22 $3.25 
1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.10 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.56 
21% 25 41% 70 74 68% 64% és 
14% 16 20% 38 47 48% 52% aay pee Hees cal 
aae re ee neni ‘ ies tea 25% 18% 26 29% 32 
pa von ied oie aa ee 13% 11% 16% 23% 26% 
$2.62 $2.74 $2.82 $1.95 $3.53 $5.86 $5.17 $5.11 $5.70 $5.72 $5.40 
None 0.67 0.50 0.50 0.67 $0.67 1.25 1.00 2.75 2.50 2.50 


i—12 months to August 31. 


j—12 months to September 30. k—12 months to October 31 


. p--Also paid stock. 


v—6 months to 






sound in FUU DNC WY F 


This unusual-shaped opening represents one of the major 
advances of our time in the reproduction of sound. It is the 
“Acoustic Lens’... the speaker opening of the revolu- 
tionary new high fidelity sound system developed by Philco 
engineers for television, records, and FM-AM radio. 

Called ‘‘Phonorama,’’* this new development is the first system 
to re-create high fidelity sound with Full Dimension. 

Phonorama’s effect on sound is somewhat like the 
addition of three dimensions and color to a motion picture. 

When you listen, the difference between it and ordinary 
reproduction is as though a door had 
been suddenly opened. The room is 
flooded with sound .. . the purest, 
cleanest, most thrilling sound you have 
ever heard... from deepest bass to 
highest treble. And it is sound of un- 
believable “‘presence” . . 
Full Dimension. 


. Sound in 


To achieve this spectacular result, 
Philco engineers quietly performed a 
number of electronic miracles— 

They solved a problem that has 
plagued scientists for years—how to - 


ANOTHER FIRST 





P H LC o, = the world to 





ron PH ILCO | 





produce a true, matched high fidelity system in a single, 
acoustically-balanced cabinet .. . they banished the usual open 
doors and large grille opening by developing the “Acoustic 
Lens,” which diffuses the full high fidelity output of 
Phonorama throughout the room .. . and, finally, they 
evolved the electronic Visual Tone Blender—the first to 
actually indicate the range of sound being played by the 
instrument ! 

The impact of Phonorama, will be felt around the world. 
For the public demand for higher fidelity in sound reproduc-, 
tion is one of the cultural phenomena 
of our Century. 

Here again, as in Television...Radio 
... Refrigerators . . . Freezers ... . Elec- 
tric Ranges ...and Air Conditioning 
...the unique ability of ‘Philco to 
combine original research with engi- 
neering development and production 
for use, results in a significant contti- 
bution to the standards of performance 
for a great industry. 


















Philco High Fraeitty 
“Phonorama’’ Television 
Combination 





